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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on the improvement of discipline skills and 
management strategies for classroom teachers, four major intervention 
and management techniques used in classroom discipline are reviewed: 
(1) Teacher Effectiveness Training, a course focusing on 
teacher-student relationships within the framework of effective human 
relations and recognition of subjective human reactions to 
interacting situations; (2) Transactional Analysis, based on the idea 
that all individuals can learn to trust themselves, think for 
themselves, and make their own decisions; (3) Reality Therapy, a 
cognitive-behavioral approach focusing on cause and effect dynamics 
in relationships; and (4) Assertive Discipline, an approach from the 
behavioral school of counseling, where the focus is upon helping 
people to learn how to express their wants, needs, and feelings more 
effectively. Following a brief discussion of the underlying theory of 
these models and a description of their procedural steps, detailed 
illustrations are presented of the technique, including reports from 
teachers who have used the approach in a classroom setting. Specific 
recommendations for using these approaches with different types of 
students and different types of disciplinary problems and situations 
are presented. (JD) 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



This paper, •'Discipline Strategies for Teachers of Problem Students,^' 
by Dr. Robert C. Ford, is being distributed jointly by the KNOW-NET 
Project, Programs, Resources and Technology Section, Jean Wieman, Director, 
and the Multicultural/Equity Education Section, Warren Burton, Director, in 
the Division of Instructional Programs and Services, Mona Bailey, Assistant 
Superintendent. 

The purpose of this distribution is to supplement educators' resources 
of information on discipline in our school systems. In 1980, the State 
Board of Education developed a Task Force on Discipline to respond to 
public concerns regarding discipline. In 1983, the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction conducted research on discipline which 
revealed that the issue continues to be a problem. KNOW-NET has also found 
student discipline to be' a topic of continuing high interest for teachers 
and administrators across the state, who repeatedly request research and 
other educational information from KNOW--NET on this subject. 

Robert C. Ford, Ph.D., is on the education faculty at the University 
of Puget Sound. He contributed this paper to KNOW-NET for publishing and 
distribution following a presei.::ation at the "Toward the Year 2000" 
conference in Seattle in the spring of 1983. At that time. Dr. Ford 
promised many of the participants that he would share his research and 
findings regarding student discipline and teacher-training in classroom 
4na«agem€4ife^ — The-i>^fier— wa^^uhmi-t^d to KNO W--^l<ET-i^:^-^ges^ns^--t<^-the 
project's solicitation of multicultural education materials from educators 
wishing .to share information with other <»ducatorsi Although not entirely 
focused on multicultural issues, the paper does emphasize the issue of 
disproportionality of discipline with minority students and makes specific 
recommendations for discipline of culturally different students, as well 
as suggesting procedures for disciplining disabled students. 

This material should be of assistance to those concerned with 
providing discipline in the public schools. 



Material presented or reported herein was prepared pursuant to a grant 
frora the National Institute of Education, Department of Education. 
However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of the National Institute of Education and no official 
endorsement by the National Institute of Education should be inferred. 



DISCIPLINE STRATEGIES FOR TEACHERS OF PROBLEM STUDENTS 

by Robert C, Ford, Ph.D. 



As tlrae approached for writing this paper, it became apparent that one of 
the first problems to be faced would be what to call it. B.efore the present 
title was decided, several alternate titles were considered due to difficulty 
in establishing a consensus definition for the term "discipline,"^ A review of 
current literature "in -thls~area "revealed a variety of definitions for discipline. 
Some examples were that the Fourteenth Annual Gallup Poll suggested that "school 
•administrators apparently differ from the general public in their understanding 
of discipline. They (administrators) are more likely to think" of discipline 
problems as absenteeism, vandalism, and similar behavior. The general public, 
however, tends to associate discipline with observance of rules and regulations 
and respect for authority,"^ This same general public had indicated a "lack of 
discipline" at the head of all the major problems confronting the public schools 
since 1979,^ 

A state sub-committee on student discipline examined this issue and came up 
with the following definitions of 'MlsclpllTie": ' 

1. Self-Discipline — the development of self- 
- - control; viewed as the only effective disci- 
pline by a^Mtlie..memhcra^^a^ 
coimminlty. 

2. Orderly Behavior — the development of order- 
ly group behavior which seems to require 
shared goals and mutual consent about dis- 
ciplinary policies and practices, 

3. Teacher Interventions — the development of 
classroom procedures, treatment measures and 
management practices which are intended to 
corract dlsrupt:j.ve behavior, 3 

From this variety, it seemed clear that moat autnotlties as well as a majority 
of the responding public perceived "discipline" as an evaluation of student beha- 
Mor with respect to personal conduct, group behavior, obedience to existing 
rules, regulations and authority. It must be admitted, however, that a defini- 
tion of discipline uiore relevant to the focus and goal of this paper was that 
definiti on in the area of teacher Interventions and management strategies. This 
was not to suggest that other definitions were Inappropriate or Inaccurate, but 
to clearly direct the focus of this paper in the direction of professional in- 
provement and skills-building for classroom teachers. 

It was a^ii^gested elsewhere^ that more than a million and a half American 
students were suspended and expelled from schools each year. These exclusions 
were a result of "poor student .discipline/' behaviors which were in conflict with 
rules and regulations for an orderly school environment. The Office of Civil 
Rights reported in a 1976-77 Elementary and ''secondary Civil Rights Survey5-hat 
1,623,929 students were suspended for at least one day, or expelled froir school 
in 15,715 school systems* While school recorc!s of problem students indicated 
that their suspensions were a result o^ single acts ot misbehavior, surveyors 
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found that their exclusions were almost always a result of ;.ong, complicated ^ 
sets of Inadequate interactions between teachers, studonis, nnd their parents. 
With respect to economic loss, a similar study' of over titcv school districts 
in a midwestern state revealed that student suspensions approached nearly 100,000 
school days in one academic year, a cost to taxpayers of lihac state of more than 
a half-million dollars, states where funding was based on average daily at- . 
tendance, not only school., but taxpayers suffered losses ov inadequate student 
discipline. ' 

When reviewing these reports, it was difficult to avoi.i an important issue 
raised by researchers who point out that students perceived of by administrators 
and teachers as being "different" were especially at risk wjchin school systems. 
This classification of different students Included ethnic minority students, re- 
ligious minorities, poor children, handicapped children, and children with Knp,- 
lish as a second language." The Office of Civil Rights indicaLed that Black 
students had the highest suspension rate of all, indeed, that the child most 
likely to be suspended was the Black male, \nien researcher:- uncovered figures 
on school suspensions and expulsions, the question of- disproportionality in 
school discipline became an obvious issue. "The same study indicated that while 
24^ of all youngsters enrolled In surveyed schools were minorities, members of 
minority groups accounted for 36% of all students suspended or expelled. "8 This 
was reinforced by similar reports from states which supported these claims. In 
one midwestern state, data gathered over a five-year period indicated dispropor- 
tionate rates at which minority students were suspended had their roots in the 
ways teachers made discipline referrals and that d.isprpporr.ionality. was passed 
along, rather than created by, school administrators. The d^ita indicated that 
once referred. Black and White students generally had an nlnoj^t equal probability 
of being suspended."^ 

For the 1978 school year, the Office of Civil Rights uncovered that mino- 
rity students, comprising about 11% of one novthwestern state's student popula- 
tion, accounted disproportionately for disciplinary suspensi..ns at a rate of 
two-to-one. Tables indicated that ethnic minority student- (I.e., American' 
Indian, Asian, Hispanic, and Black) occupied 21'^ of all school suspensions while 
comprising 11% of school populations. The largest netropol it,2n area in that 
state contained the largest number of minority studtnts, about 37%. However, 
these minority students accounted for 527, of that district's suspensions while ^ 
the district's 63% of White students accounted for only 48^ of all the district s 
suspensions. 10 

Other data suggested that at high school levels the .iiTi;> , 1 kt the percentage 
of Black students in the student population, the greater r-.r-. disproportionality 
of suspensions for Black students. ResearchersH analyzed three types of high 
schools in this metropolitan area and found that those hi^h -rhools where Black 
students comprised 25% (or more) of the total enrollment, r.-roportionality was 
lowest at a ratio of l«ss than two-to-one. Those schools with Rlack enrollments 
between 11% and 25% had disproportionality in the area ot ruu^hU three-to-one. 
Those schools with Black enrollments of less than 10% had svuprisinR dispropor- 
tionality of five-to-one, or more. The report also suv,y^e^ :.<'^l that both Hispanic 
and Native American students were also suspended in dispropor iionately high de- 
grees; however, percentages of Asian and White students vv.m- disproportionately 
low. ^2 

Now, these data may be interpreted in a variety ot w.iv- , depending on the 
reader's viewpoint. Some current attempts to use this ki:. : - research to un- 
cover causes for problems of poor student discipline h.rv- — - uced two major 
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conclusions: a) deviant student behaviors, and b) inadequate teacher reac- 
tions ,13 Each of these conclusions represented alternate poles of a concept 
called "cultural dissonance, "^^ whereby recognizably different styles of student 
communication and behavior clashed with opposing styles of teacher communication ^ 
behavior, and expectation. As with earlier theories of cognitive dissonance, 15 
the theory of "cultural dissonance" suggested that whenever there was a differ- 
ence in perception and behavior between a majority culture (teachers) and a mino- 
rity culuure (students), a change must occur. Traditionally, the theory demanded 
that the minority must change behavior and attitude In direction of the majority. 
The reader will recognize that this view supported the deviant student behavior 
theory and affirmed that the cause of discipline problems in schools rested with 
students and their inappropriate and maladaptive behaviors. Newer adaptations 
of "cultural dissonance" reversed the flow of change and required the majority to 
change. This view supported the inadequate teacher reaction theory and affirmed 
that the cause of poor student discipline, disproportionality of suspension, poor 
teacher-student relations rested with teachers and their Ineffective commui^ication, 
deficient management, and intervention skills. Sometimes citing the "Don't Smile 
Un^il Christmas Technique"!^ of discipline, many classroom teachers were found 
lacking adequate skills for classroom discipline. One researcher reported that, 
"What happens in the typical building is that everybody presumes to know how to 
manage a classroom. So teachers are real constrained to admit that, *I don't 
have one of the basic ingredients that every teachers is supposed to have . . . 
and I won't go next door (for help) because I don't want to admit to anyone that 
I feel I have a skill def iciency . '"l^ 

Advancing neither as an absolute cause of the problem of poor student disci- 
pline, this paper will take a view that suggests that both teachers and students 
lack adequate communication^^ relationship^t-^nd-intervention skills. A review of 
written and verbal feedback from hundreds of classroom teachers Indicate there is 
a vrealth of evidence supporting each theory. Having been involved in fifth-year 
and in-service courses for classroom teachers for a decade, this writer has ob- 
served Inadequacy of human relations and comnunication skills among teachers , while 
acknowledging their concern and commitment toward promoting effective discipline. 

An introductory questionnaire was used in a training course to assess the 
level of sophistication of teacher discipline skills. Five questions were asked: 

1. How long have you been teaching? 

2. What is the socio-economic environment of your school 

3. V/hat are your most prevalent discipline problems? 

4. What discipline techniques do you use? 

5. What do you want from this course? 

Cursory responses ranged from one to nineteen years teaching experience, including 
fulltime and substitute status. Social environments were primarily suburban mid- 
die-rlass, but al90 inlcuded some rural and lower-class, urbaii contexts. The range 
in typi^s of discipline problems was extensive: daydreaming, talking and noise, 
hlrtin^ and fighting, running amuck, classroori disturbance, rulebreakers , manipu- 
lators, hyperactive^ theft, etc. Ouite revealing were those responses in the area 
01 presently used discipline techniques. They ranged from none, to humor, to 
positive reinforcement, games, praise, ignore bad behavior, rewards, time-out, 
principalVs office, keep them busy, bribe them, and recently an increase of As- 
sertive Discipline Approaches adapted by district and building principals and im- 
posed upon classroom teachers. 

T\\Q revelations led the writer to acknowledge certain recognizable deficits 
on both the "teacher side" and the "student side'' of the discipline equation. 
Although this v/riter recognizes the importance and necessity of balanced treatment 
for the problem, this paper will focus only on one goal; improvement of discipline 
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skills and tnanageinent strateRlea for the classroom teacher, '^'o accomplish this 
general goal, Che paper will review four major Intervention and roananement tech- 
niques used in classroom discipline. The approaches are Teacher Effectiveness 
Training, Trantiactional Analysis, Reality Therapy, and Assertive Discipline. 
Following a brief discusaion of the underlying theory of these models and a 
description of their procedural steps, there will be a detailed illustration of 
the technique including reports from teachers who have used the approach in a 
classroom setting. Finally, the conclusion of the paper will contain specific 
recommendations for utilizinR these approaches with different types of students, 
different types of disciplinary problems and situations. Other revelations led 
the writer to acknowledge a need for survival skills or human relations courses 
for difficult students who Indulge in deviant and inappropriate behavioral pat- 
terns. Although not the focus of this paper, these "surv. , 2I skills" programs 
are designed to equip young people with communication tools necessary for their 
survival in the marketplace of middle-class America. PUSH — Rxcel, Skllls- 
Sr.reamiDR, group counseling and communication traininp, workshops for students 
are strongly recommended and broadly accepted throughout the state and nation. 

Models selected for presentation in this paper were chosen for their com- 
prehensive distribution across what haa been called a ''human relations con- 
tinuum."^^ This was a theoretical continuum which bridged the gap between ex-- 
tremes of behaviorist theorists and theories at one pole, and humanist theo- 
rists and theories at the other. 



lluman Relations Continuum 



Haslow 
Dewey 
Rogers 
Gordon 

(HUMANISTS) ^ 

—self-esteem 

-^-individuality 

--democracy 

~cooperatlun 

--f eelingH 

—flexibility 



T.r.T. 



Feelings 
Thoughts 
Behaviors 



T.A. 



Thoughts 
Feelings 
Behaviors 



**Attitude change 
leads to change 
in behaviors" 




Thoughts 

Behaviors 

Feelings 



liehavlora 

Thouglits 

Fuelings 



"behavior cliange 
leads to clidUge 
la uttltude** 



Skinner 
Watnon 
Glaaser 
Canter 

^ (BIlHAVIORISTS) 

--relationship 
— cause & effec 
respunslbiliC 
—consequences 
--behaviors 
— consistancy 



(FIG. 1) 



Humanistic thinkers such as Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, and Thomas Gordon em- 
phasized Individual goals of positive self-image, dumocracy in relationships, 
cooperation between teachers and students, personal feellnRS, and the importance 
of flexibility in discipline. Behavior Ists . on the other hand, led by names 
like B.F. Skinner, William Glasaer, and Lee Canter emphasized relationship goals 
of retjponsibility, actions and consequences. Importance of cause and effect, and 
the role of consistency in discipline* 
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Proponents of these polar perspectives have tended to view teacher-student 
relationships from the isolation of their exclusive viewpoint. Also, their 
natural selection of discipline techniques and manaRement strategies followed 
a. similarly exclusive pattern. Teachers who saw themselves as "humane,". "feelinR- 
orlented," "warm-hearted," "people-persons," tended to favor discipline and coun- 
seling approaches from theorists like Thomas Gordon (Teacher Effectiveness Train- 
ing) "and Carl Rop,ers (Person-Centered CounsellnR). Those teachers who saw them- 
selves as "objective," "fair," "task-oriented," "no-nonsense," tended to favor 
discipline and counseling approaches of William Glasser (Reality Theraoy) , 
Skinner (Behavior Modification) and Lee Canter (Assertive Discipline) .^^ 

Although these nodels represented polar positions, they need not be viewed 
in competitive and conflicting ways. Although they were admittedly different 
in orientation, their diversity could be used In complementary and compatible 
ways. Teachers and counselors found that they could integrate those theories 
into useable "eclectic" formats and thus create their own unique forms of class- 
room discipline. They found that while choosing any particular model as their 
preferred one, they could use remaining models as back-ups. Thus the "human 
relations continuun" set a framework for training in classroom discipline, and 
will serve that saoa purpose in this paper. 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING 

Teacher Effectiveness Training (hereafter called T.E.T.) was a brainchild 
of Dr. Thomas Gordon, who, in 1970, developed a course to educate parents on 
skills and principles of effective human relations. This earlier course, called 
Parent Effectiveness Training, or simply P.K.Ts, evolved into a text by the same 
title, and later into a parallel course for teachers focusing on teacher-student 
relationships* This course, and its subsequent text, was called TsE.T.^^ 

T.E.T, represented an extreme approach along the "human relations contin- 
uum" near the humanistic end. Cordon emphasized his philosophical bias that 
democracy leads to discipline in a film entitled TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING 
by stating that, '*We expect our kids to become responsible citizens but very 
rarely do they get the chance to experience responsibility at home or at school. 
Children can't learn to make decisions under an authoritarian system • • • I 
really equate democratic with therapeutic; therefore, for any approach to be 
therapeutic^ it must be democratic,"23 ^his statement reflected an overall 
humanistic viewpoint with respect to people and relationships. It suggested 
that when a person was given proper time, space, caring and resources, that oer- gr} 
son would do what was best for him/herseif not at an expense to anyone else.^^ rn 
Therefore, any humanistic parent, teacher, or disciplinarian would view herself Sh 
aa a facilitator of choice, as well as creator of an honest, open, carlnp en- ^ 
vlronracnt which would be needed and used by a child for decision-making and O 
se it-discipline, 

Another humanist and well-known counselor, Dr» Carl Rogers, crystallized 
this perspecclve in one sentence, "If I can provide a certain type of relation- _ 
ship, the other person will discover within himself the capacity to use that 3> 
relationship for growth and change, and personal development will occur. ''25 i= 
Many humanists saw these views as representing; their faith and trust in the ^ 
goodness and fairness of humanity, elements which were necessary for productive I — 
and therapeutic relationships. With respect to classroom discipline, thobe ^ 
elements of trust and fairness were required for teacher-student cooperation and 
self-discipline on the part of students. Recognizing that non-humani9 ts might 
view these philosophies as idealistic and impractical for discipline purposes, 
Gordon outlined a comprehensive theory and technique lox> classroom disclpUae ut 
problem students. 

T.E.T. theory began with a proposition that all behaviors of teacher aad 
studenc may be observed from a perspective which reflects the quality ot the 
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teacher-student relationship. A rectanRle, or window, used to view this relation- 
ship was divided into two major e^^ctions: a) acceptable behaviotB, and b) un- 
acceptable behaviore* Examples of chose student behaviors which t\)ight be viewed 
aa acceptable to a teacher were « student quietly working on an assignment, 
student helping another studenti student following the teacher's instructions, 
student cleaning up an area after usage, Examples of those student behaviors 
which could be viewed as unacceptable were a student makinR noise and disruption, 
student hits another student, student interrupts others in class, student failing 
to return materials after usage. 



ALL of the 
behaviors of 
your studentSe 



(FIG. 2a) 



student works 
quietly on tasks' 

student helps 
another student*" 

student hits ^ 
another student 



Acceptable 
Behaviors 



Unacceptable 
behaviors 



student f ol«- 
4»lows teachers 
instructions 



student iiiter* 
^rupts teacher . 



Recognizing that variability was inherent in bein^ human, Gordon emphasized 
that a teacher's perception of student behaviors may not be altogether objective. 
There were several factors which influence teachers' perceptions and cause them 
to be eubjective: a) the teacher's raood and emotional state, b) time of the day, 
a fatigue factor, c) honest affinities and antipathies toward students, and d) 
pretense, an issue of false acceptance* These and other factors were seen as 
nacural variants to an objective assessment of student behaviors. 



(Bad Mood) 



Acceptable 



Unacceptable 



"Uiiacceptlng me 
(HG. W 



(Good Mood) 



Acceptable 



Unacceptable 



'•Accepting me" 
(FIG, 3b)^'* 



(Morning) 



Acceptab le 



Uiidoceptctble 



"fc^resh-cUeerf ul lou** 
iilG. 3c) 



(Afternoon) 



Accep table 



Unaeceptab ie 



Til ed-tirumjiy aie' 
(FIG, 3d)-- 



> :^'nrintt^H with permission from ihc hook T . T^:_ly;i(htM- Kt i i v.iu- .-^ ^ 

hv T. (;(^r(ion, c 1974* Pnblishod by David mVk.t/ ^lo . , \i\r. 
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Acceptable 



Unacceptable 



Talking :'arlnR 
*" a Teac 



Carri e 



Acceptable 



Unacceptable 



"DUllkeable acudent:" 
(FIG. U)* 



"Likeable student" 
(FIG. 3£)* V, 



Acceptable 



FALSE 
Acceptance 



Unacceptable 



"Dishonest me" 
(FIG. 3r)* 



Gordon continued his theory by suggesting that the sane window used to 
assess student behaviort may be used to help teachevs identify and cope with 
problems that inevitably ariye in teacher-student relationships. His theory 
proposed that those problem behaviors of students which fell into an unacceptable 
areai those which were interpersonal and disruptive, may, be viewed as causing 
the teacher a problem. Contra* tin gly, those problem behaviors cn students which 
fell into an acceptable area, those which were intrapersonal anc irivate, usu- 
ally emotional but nondlsniptive \.o other students or the teaches, may be viewed 
as causing the student a problem. 



"Who Owns The Problem?" 



Acceptance 
Area 



Unacceptance 
Area 



Student Owns 
The Problem 



No-Problems 



Teacher 0«ms 
The Problem 



Student feels anger and frustration 
but is not disruptive in class. 



^ Student worka on assignment quietly. 



^ Student feels anger and frustration 
but^acts-out dlsruptively in class. 



(FIG. 4)* 

This feature of T.E.T. theory was Gordon's emphasis on "ownerahip of problems," 
Che suggestion that not all of those problems that turn up In a classroom were 
the reaponsiblllty of the teacher. ThlF was not meant to Imply that a class- 
room teacher would Ignore chose problems, but to suggest he cou^u recognize 
that some of those problems were his resFonslbility to solve while other prob- 
lems were the responsibility of the student to solve. This Important concept 
was categorized under the heading of sorting: Whose problem was It? Criterion 
for sorting was explained by Gordon elsewhere, "The difference between student- 
owned problems and teacher-owned problems was esaentlally one of tangible or 
concrete effects. Teachers can separate their own problems from those of their 



* Reprinted with permission from the book T.E.T; Teacher Ef fectiveaess Training 
'■>v T. (;orrion» c L97A. Piiblisljeci bv Dnvid MciCnv Co., Inr. 
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students by aaklng themaclves: Does this behavior have any r eal. Cangiblg^or 
concrete effect on me and gy job of teachint^ in this specific altuadon; If 
Che anewer was yes, the teacher had a real stake in the problem and moved di- 
rectly to solve it. If the answer was no, the problem still existed but belonged 
CO the student and the teacher's laoveirent was non-directive, Gordon continued 
that some teachers may have asked themselves, Am I feelinR unacceptlng because ^ 
I am being Interfered with, hurt. Impaired In some way? Or ami feeling unac- 
ceptlng because I'd like that student to act differently, to feej^ different, to 
not have that particular problem, to feel or act the way I think she should? If 
their anawe a were YES to the first question, then there was a real stake and ^ 
the teachev-owned-thc-problem; however, if those teachers answered YES to the 
second set of questions, there was no tangible effect on teachii>g and the 
student-owned'- th«-problem. Ciordon's distinction between teacher-owned-probletas 
and student-owned-problexw was then used to determine appropriate teacher be- 
havior tad mode of intervention in those problem situations. 

Three distinctly different intervention modes were identified by Gordon as 
being appropriate in distinctly different problem areas. When it was decermined 
that the student-own«d-the-problera, the role (or posture) of the teacher was that 
of a counselor, listenex , helper. When it was determined that the teacher- 
owned-the problem, the role (or posture) of the teacher was that of a confrontcr 
in some cases and that of a problem-solver in others. Specific goals and tech- 
niques were outlined by Cordon for each mode of operation. Although these modes 
were outlined separately, giving the implication that they were to be used as 
isolated formate, teachara revealed that in simulated and actual classroom situ- 
ations a combination of "reflective You" intervertions coupled with "positive 
and negative I" massagea seemed to get the job done in a smoother and more ef- 
fective manner. For both teacher-owned-problens and student-owni'd-problems, a 
combined use of reflection, affirmation and confrontation appeared to work best 
when field-tested in actual aituatlons. Other teachers reported that repetitive 
ucage of "negative I" meaaagaa for confrontation seemed to be more real than the 
single application implied in the model. 

(Step One) SOKTING 

'*Whoae problem is it?" 

QUESTION J Is the current st^ent behavior having^or not having a concrete effect on my teaching 



\NSWKR; NO*, 
t. STUDFNT-OWNED-PROHLEM 

"T«:«cher as Counselor" 



ANSWKR; YES! 
II, TKACUEK-OWNKn-PKObLKM 
"Teacher as Confronter" 



ANSWER ; YES I 
III. TF.ACMKH-nWNKI>-PRf)HLEM 

"Teacher as probleo-aolv( 



1 



3. 



TECHNIQUKS ; 

1. PaMMlvtt llac«nlng via 
focusing and allencae 
Acciva 11m caning via 
acknowittdgaan( i para*- 
phrattlog and per caption 
chtscking* 

Haflacclva llacanlng 
via decoding eaoclonal 
Intent froB encoded 
verbal content , (Example) 

tudeat - "Are we going to have 
that teet real aoon?" 

dacher '*You aeem worried 
about the upcoailng 
exaa.'^ 



TECHNIQUKS ; 

!• Avoid ualng blaalng 
«*You'* aaaaagea. 

2m Uaa **negatlva I'* oieasages 
to convuy the teacher *e 
dlaploaaure/d ieeatlH fact ion 
with Che pruaent problem. 
Lac naeeage Include cha 
behavior I effecc^ feelings • 
(Kjiaaple) 

Teacher - '*When I see you come 
in lace Co my claas and dlb** 
Curb Che otherfii I geC anxry 
and fruecrateia. ' 

3# Allow time for 4*cudent to 
lucor putiiCe the (Qebti^i^ti • 
Repeat needed. 

(FIG. 5) 



TrCHNinUKS s 

1. Avoid auchorltarlan 
nechoda (lai caachar % 

tiiCudent loeee) • 

2. Avoid permlMalve meChc 
(iei Ceacher loaeei 
ecudenc winw) . 

3. Uea **N0 LUSH METHOD'^ 

a) Joincly define cha 
problem; 

b) Jointly generate 
Bolucloni« ; 

c) Joincly evaluate 
ttoluclontt ; 

d) Jointly decide on 
tiolut ionu; 

e) Jointly ImplemenC 
uo lut ionb ; 

f) Jointly ruevaluace 
ituiut iontt . 
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The raooe of teacher-as-counaelor was borrowed from the Person-Centered 
model of counseling pioneered by Dr. Carl Rogers, mentioned earlier as a promi- • 
nent humanist. 28 This DOde of counaelinR emphasized the technique of active 
listening as a method of building a climate conducive to a counselee (or stu- 
dent) learning to help himself. Cordon adapted this technique to discipline 
a^nd proposed that active listening would be an appropriate method to use when 
students have problema. His intention was that an attentive teacher would 
become a reflector, a catalyat. or facilitator for the problem student to fi- 
?^L\!r K*;! f"°J''* "'^ P"**^'" -Ituation. Specific recommendations for 
m"t naJ!SJri!L ''nJ*''' '""^"^"^ P"*'^" listening, nonverbal acknowledg - 

ment, paraphrasing of content, perception checking and clarification, and finallv 
reflection of emotional intention behind the words. ' cation, and tinally. 

The mode of teacher-as-conf renter introduced a relatively new model of 
confrontation while rejecting an older, more punitive form of eJ^^unter. This 
mode suggested avoidance of what was called a blaming "You message" while utlli- 
zing a new form of 'I message" to communicate the classroom teacher's feellnas 
and expectations regarding a specific problem. Earlier, he stated. "You mes- 
sages have a tendency to evaluate and Judge the child (as a person), to clrtlcize 
and impugn (his character), and blame him for the teacher'a feelingi of discoro- 

L?*"T"' °? clearly communicate to the child how you 

wttl ttl T " blading). Thus the child will learn that her wo?ld ! 

will improve when she assumes responaibllltv f . her role in the problem."29 
Specific elements included in a "I message" re acknowledgment of the student'a 
behavior, speculation on the probable effect. that behavior, and a disclosure 
of the teacher s emotional reaction to the evb..t. "I messages" were intended to 
confront the student clearly and assertively with the teacher's displeasure and 
dissatisfaction regarding specific behaviors with the hope that, once internal- 
ized, the student would voluntarily decide to change to more acceptable beha- 
viors. 

nf n ^I;? °f "«cher-as-problem-solver 'rejected cider, more traditional forms 

of problem-solvlng (I.S., authoritarian and permissive). anH introducad what was 
labelled as a "No Lose Method" of problem-solving. Gordon believed that in ear- 
lier forms of auLhoritarian problem-solving generally the teacher won — and the 
student lost. This usually ended in feelinRS of anger and reaentment flowing 
from student back toward the teacher and impaired the quality of the relationship. 
Other forms of penniaslve problem-solving usually resulted in the student winning 
-- and the teacher losing. This usually ended in feelings of resentment and 
frustration flowing from teacher to student, thus impairing the quality of the 
relacionship. Gordon's proposition, the "No Lose Method." was Int.nded to eli- 
minate earlier losses an<^ allow both teacher and student to win at problem-aol- 

quality of the relat ionahip . F.laewhere. he affirmed, 
.he No Lose Method la a method in which teacher and student Join together in 
problem solving, by attempting to find a solution to a conflict that will be 
satisfactory to both student and teacher. "30 He envisioned a six-step sequence 
which would lead to teacher-student cooperation rather than conflict or competi- 
tion. The sequence contained the following steps: 

1. Defining the problem from both teacher's and student's perception; 

2. Brainstorming together to generate a selection of possible solutions; 

3. Jointly evaluating those solutions to isolate the better ones; 

4. Cooperatively deciding which solution is the best one to try; 

5. Jointly determining how to Implement the selected solution; 

6. Jointly assessing bow well the selected solution worked out. 
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The following Is an illustration of the use of T.E.T. in a laboratory set- 
ting. It reveals interpersonal dialoF?ue between a classroon teacher and stu- 
dent, and is accompanied by an analysis of that interaction: 

(Observation: Student having a bad day) 



T - You seem to be having a bad day. What's happening? 
S - I did rotten on the quiz. Now I have extra work. 

Everyone's picking on me, you know? 
T - You feel everyone's against you. 
S - Yeah! Principal, librarian . . . everybody 
T - You feel put dorwn today. 
S - Yup! 

T - Everyone's against you« 

S - Even ray parents. 

T - You feel I'm against you, too. 

S - Vhy else would you give me this extra work? 

T - I care about your work in this class, 

S - (pause) I suppose. 

T - You feel overwhelmed. 

S - I've been in trouble twice with the principal. 
T - Everyone's picking on you. 
S - Seems hopeless* 

T - I hope there's something we can do to work it out. 
S - I could use some help« 

T - I really care about what you're doing here. 
S - I really blew that qul2» 

T - Do you feel there's any way you can help yourself? 
S - I goof off I guess and put things off. . 
T - Why don't you think about it for a while and come 
up with something? I'd like to know^ 

Also recorded are reactions from classroom teachers using T.E.T, 
settings: 



Sorting: S.O.P. 

««.flective "You" 

Reflective "You" 

Active listening 

Reflective "You" 

Positive "I" mess. 

Reflective "You" 

Active listening 

Problem-solving 

Positive "I" mess. 

Problem-solving 
S: attitude change 

Problem-solving 

in actual 



'*In substituting, I have found some successes on a one-to-one basis 
with children in the lower grades • A girl had been repeatedly dis- 
ruptive. After sorting, I concluded this was a teacher-owned-problem. 
I asked her to stay in for recess to talk to her. I said, 'When you 
play TIC TAC TOE and you are supposed to be doing your seat work, I 
see time being wasted and you are disturbinf> others and it irritates 
me." After a little time she saw how I felt and understood it and 
said, 'X won't do it anymore,*" 
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''Just after we had been introduced to T.E.T , a problem situation 
came up in the library which I thought I vouH try to handle by 
this nethod. I happened to see a iibiary assistant shooting rubber 
bands at another student. So I asked him to come into a conference 
room to talk about it. I told him how upset I was at what he was 
doing and that I was afraid another student could get hurt. He 
thought for awhile and finally admitted th.it that was a possibility 
and decided it would be best not to do it anymore.*' 
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"At school a usually good student drifted into a mediocre period and 
became withdrawn, I merely asked him to linger after class, then used 
a door-opener and said, 'You seem to be awfully low. Is anythlnR wronj??' 
t was amazed at how much his spirits lifted. He indicated it was 'Just 
things* (girls), but just kaowinR that someone cared enough to ask light- 
ened hia load. The follo%ri.ng week he was back to normal." 

A principal reported that "I have had aeveral opportunities to apply 
some of the techniques in ny daily intaractiona with students and 
teachers. The idea of sorting and probles-ownershlp has been useful. 
Often student- teacher problena can beat be resolved if they remain 
owned by the student and the teacher and not accepted by the adminis- 
trator for solution." « 

As a representative of the hunaulstlc perspective in the field of discipline, 
T.E.T. accounted for all of those factors of human relationships held ioportant 
by humanists I importance of self-esteea with students, a respect for individual- 
ity in teacher reactions, provisions of tlae and space for cooperation and demo- 
cratic choice with students, an acknowledgaent of the inportance of feelings and 
flexibility in teacher-student relationahlpa. Finally, 'scores of teachers seemed 
to be in accord In tholr Judgment of advantages and disadvantages of using T.E.T. 
In a classroom setting. Cqllectlvely, their most prominent disadvantage was too 
much time was required to adequately Interact with a student. Secondary disad- 
vancages were too much patience was required for student to decide to change, and 
no guaran tee of change by certain students in hostile situations. Contrastingly, 
their major advantage of T.E.T. was its seneltlvlty: to the student's feelings in 
difficult situations. They believed that most teachers were so "task-oriented" 
that they often overlooked students' feelings. Secondly, teachers appreciated 
that the method allowed them to give the problem back to the student . As one 
principal commented, "Too much dependency on adalnistrators (and teachers) for 
solutions." 



TBANSACTIOKAL ANALYSIS 

Transactional Analysis (hereafter called T.A.) was a brainchild of Dr. 
Eric Berne, author of Games People Play . 31 Berne envisioned T.A. as "... a 
rational approach to understand behavior and is based on the idea that all indi- 
viduals can learn to trust themselves, think "tor themselves, and make their own 
decisions. T.A. principles can be applied on the Job, at home, in schools, in 
the neighborhood — wherever people deel with people. "32 Initially designed 
as an analytical counseling procedure, T.A, was updated and adapted as a class- 
room discipline approach by Dr. Thomas Harris (author of I'm OK — You're Ok33) , 
Dr. Dorothy Jongeward (co-author of Bom to »fln3A)* and Kenneth Ernst (author 
ot Gamea Students Play 3'). Both Jongeward and Ernst presented T.A. as a coRnltlve- 
hunanlstlc approach to discipline in the film entitled, GAMPS WE PLAY IN HIGH 
SCHOOL36 and thereby placed T.A. near, but to the right side of, T.E.T. on that 
"human relations continuum" cited earlier (see Fig. 1) . 

As a cognitive-humanistic approach to diacipline, T.A. Included several 
humanistic concepts while incorporating many features important in an analytical 
mode of intervention. When observing teacher-student behaviors, the thlnkln)> 
function was viewed as the highest priority, feelings came second, and behavior 
third. Important elements and goals which were reached through using T.A. were: 
understanding led to effective discipline; Importance of straightforward and 
complementary communication; elimination or reduction of manipulating responses; 

Muriel James and Dorothy longward, 30RN TO WIU, c 1971, Addison-Wesley , 
Reading, Massachusetts, p. 31. Reprinted with pemissioa. 
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importance of honesty and positive recognition (strokes); and finally, changes 
in student attitudes led to voluntary chanRes in student behavior. These features 
were viewed as primary factors in understanding the role that T.A. played as a 
contenporary form of elassroon discipline. 

From the wealth of T.A. theory, those elements which were isolated for use 
by classroom teachers fell into three areas: self-analysis for the teacher, 
b) student-analysis by the teacher, and c) situation analysis by the teacher. 37 
Each of these analytical tssks were to be accomplished through an examination 
of human personality and Interaction from a T.A. perspective. This perspective 
was not viewed as an absolute or exclusive perspective, but one useful to teach- 
ers because of its simplicity and positive public appeal. 

The "T.A. personality^" as it is commonly called, was a product of a per- 
son's external environment (i.e., family, neighborhood, peers) and internal 
structure (I.e., needs, emotions, habits, insights). Founder Erie Berne equated 
human personality with the human ego . . . ego meant personality and vice versa. 
Tnerefore, to understand one's personality structure was the same as understand- 
ing one's ego-strucr.ure. In T.A. , the terminology was ego-state, which was 
synonymous with personality part. Thus, when a teacher analyzed herself, she 
was attempting to understan|^ the composition of her personality. Ego (or per- 
sonality) was viewed as one* idea of oneself , through wfiich one defined and 
distinguished oneself from others. Berne conceptualized the human personality 
as being composed of three parts/states of the ego. The three ego-states were 
the following: 38 

a) the Parent ego-state: the part of the personality which was borrowed ^ 
from parents or others In authority; called the taught concept of life ; 
this state was nurturant and/or critical; contained recordings of cul- 
ture, morals, expectations, family; manifested with words like "You ^ 
should," "You must," "You'd better," '♦You're supposed to," "I under- 
stand," "It's OK," "It'll be alright." 

b) the Child ego-state: that part of the personality which was a holdover 
from childhood, that never grew up, the little boy or girl in everyone; 
called the felt concept of life to identify its importance, as the 
reservoir of ^11 emotions; this state manifested as adaptive, intuitive 
and natural and was recognized with language such as "I need, I want, I 
wish, I should, I won't, I'll try, I can't, I feel ..." 

c) the Adult ugo-state: that part of the personality which reflected a 
current, up-to-date and aware mind-state; an ego .that related to ob- 
jective reality; although it v§» called the thought co ncept of life, 
thist only identified one of its aspects (logical thinking); additional 
aspects were objectivity, data-gathering, decision-making, task- 
orientation, probability estinating; manifested with words like, 
"What happened?" "In my view," "How can this be done?" "My observation 
is." "The probability of that occurring." "Here's how to." "What's 
the next step in the procedure?" 

* 

These ego-states were illustrated in the followinR diagram of a teacher or stu- 
dent's personality; 
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PARENT 




(^)Nurturlng 

Caring 

Sympathetic 

Protective 

Empathlc 



(-)Nurturlng 
Soothering 
Stifling 
Condescending 



(-H)Crltlcal 
Constructive 
crltlclam 
CorrecnInK mle* 
conceptions 
& behaviors 



ADULT 

(+) Inf ormat lon-Procesaor 
Realletlo 
Logical/Rational 
Declalve 
Taalc-s>rlented 



<-)Unfeellng 
Robotlike 
Workachollc 



CHILD 

(^) Natural 
Affectionate 
Spontaneoua 
Curioua 
Fun/ Joy/Sax 

(4-) Adaptive 
Courteoua 
Cooperative 
Sharing 



(*)Natural 
Self^-Centered 
Self^-lndulgeat 
Rebellloua 



(-)Adaptlve 
Over-Campll^nt 
P r oc r aa c Inac Ing 



(^) Intuitive 
Creative 
louiglnatlve 
PeychU 



(•)Crltlcal 
Prejudicial 
Moralizing 
Authoritarian 
Superiority*- 
complex 



(*) Intuitive 
Manipulative 
Conniving 



(FIG. 6) 

Once the concept of ego-atates waa understood ^ then classroom teachers 
would be equipped with a model to get nhe feel of what happena between teachers 
and students as actors and reactors In the claasroom. Ego-statea could be put 
to use aa analytical toola through the following proposition: 

**The peraonallty of everyone Is composed of a structure 
similar to that outlined. Although the average persons- 
alley contains some of each quality (Parent-Adult-Child) ^ 
Individuals will favor one or another quality more than 
others. For example, some teachers may be more parent- 
like, others may be more chlld-llkei while some may be 
more adult-like In their performance of teaching duties. 

Examples of these teacher-peraonallty-praf lies may be Illustrated as follows: 
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It vai hypothaaizad that, if th«r« vara a flniea amount of psychological 
energy availabla for ua« la building and uintaining a paraonallty-idancity on 
the Job, than a taachar could aulyca haraalf by ainply dividing a theoretical 
lOOZ allotnant of energy throughout her ego in custom-tailored proportions. Re- 
garding teaching and manegeatnt styles » differences between teachers would be 
eaaily distinguished, tlhllft some teachers would essily acknowledge parent-like 
or child-like preferences, others ssw differences in what the Job expected of 
them (eg., adult-like professions!) and whet they really felt like inside. Others 
reported cleer differences in how they saw themselves as teachers in school, aa 
coopered to how they ssw themselves as parents at home. Many considered that one's 
"ego-image" was more likely to chsnge from situation-to-situation rather than re- 
maining constant as wss i^^lied. 

Several additional propositions were msde in relation to that mentioned a- 
bove regarding teacher-etudent relationships. First, thst teschers and students 
related to one anothfir as distinct personalitxes, somstimes yielding positive 
relationships snd other times negstive. Secondly, thst clMsroom teschers^^o 
learn to undiiretand certain qualities and dynailice of constructive (versus des- 
tructive) reletionehipe through use of T.A. ego-analyses. Examples of certain 
ceacher-acudent relstionships were illustratsd aa follows: 



(Favored Student) 



(PARENT-Llke) 




Constructive 
Relationship 




(Oisfsvored Student) 



Destructive 
Relationship 




IQQX 

*'Consldersce Student" 
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"Motherly teacher" 
(FIG. ft ) 



100% 

"Rebellious Student" 
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Thirdly, that a clasarO'Xa teacher could identify certain students with whom she 
had constructive and cooperative relationships through an analysis, or comparison, 
of their personality profiles. Lastly, that a teacher could identify those stu- 
dents with whom she had destructive, hostile, conflictinR relationships through 
use of the sane nethod. Thie aethod, it was affirmed, could be cultivated by 
teachers aaa vital part of huaan relations in the classroom. 

T.A. Conaaunicatloh," called Transactional Analysis by founder Eric Berne, 
was viewed as a pivotal element in oce'a understanding of basic human relations. 
Modem adaptations of T.A. theory to classroom discipline affirmed Berne's earlier 

Berne's concepts o£ Transactional Analyiis as described in Bom to 
Wla and rm OK You're OK were introduced as a means of improving eleme^TtaFvTnd 
secondary discipline, human relations and learning."*! 

In T.A., communication was viewed as a transaction; therefore, any under- 
standing of interpersonel communication was called a transactional. analysis. Berne 
must have favored this element of T.A. to name the entire approach after it. It 
was suggested that positive/cOnetructive communication between teacher and student 
represented skillful use of complementary transactions, those meesages which when 
eent from one personaTlty gets the expected reeponse from the other personality* 
Destructive communication between teacher and student represented a skillful misuse 

of complementary transactions. Those uses and abuses of communication could be 

mapped-out using T.A. models. Several complementary pairings, commonly called 
"hooks" were listed: 
Taacher Student 

/-\ ^ /"^ *) * teacher's critical PARENT messages would 

cVPy-^^^CTjcJ; (most Ukely) "hook" the rebellious CHILD 

^ messages of the bad student (eg., T - "You'd 

better do this " s - "No, I won't"); 

^^jTVN * teacher's critical PARENT messages 

cyPj ^"vfe// WMld "hook" the adaptive OTILD messages of 

the good student (eg., T - "You'd better do 

this " s - "I know I should. I'll 

.^^*-/^'^ try to."); 

nV^^/ ^Vi^^ c) a teacher's nurturant PARENT messages would 

"hook" the needy CHILD messages of her students 
(eg., T - "I can understand your difficulty. 
Let me help you." S • "1 sure do need some 
help."); 

d) a teacher's ADULT meseages would "hook" the 
ADULT messages in her students (eg., T - 
'Vhat'a the next step in the sequence?" 

S - "We've just finished lesson and are 

about to move on to step ."); 

e) a teacher's adaptive CHILD messages would 
"hook" the critical PARENT messages In her 
judgmental students (eg., T « "I'm stuck 
here . . . what la supposed to happen In 
this type of situation?" S - "Hey, don't ask 
me . . . you're the teacher. You should know 
that."); 

f) a teacher's needy CHILD messages would "hook" 
the nurturant PARENT messages of her helpful 
students (eg., T - "I'm not feeling well to- 
day. I need your cooperation on this. S - 
"Oh . . » I understand Ma. . I'll cake 
care of lt.")42 
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These end dther cooplimentery peiringt vere oucllned as examples of uses and 
abuses of ordinary/autOBStie risponses becveen ceacher and student. 

The peine was autde that whan a dassroon teacher became aware* of these "hooks" 
(I.e., autonatic stlBulua-response) « he could anticipate the automatic response 
prior to coBBunlcatinn the trlRgerlag "hook." Therefore, If he was about to 
coimunicate with a certain ttiulMt who had a history of being rebellious, Instead 
of sending him. a parent-Ilka demand (l.«.. a "should") he could ^lonslder another 
form of cominlcatlon which was less likely to "hook" the student's rebellious 
response. Other cranaactiqns sugRested were a) warm (nurturing) recognition of 
student, b) matter-of-fact (adult) information to the student, x) appealing (child- 
like) requeae for cooparation from the atudent. Taachera have found that a skill- 
ful use of selected comaunication "hooka," coupled with a strateRlc avoidance of 
other "hooka" significantly iaproved the quality of communication between teacher 
and student. ' 

Additionally, teachers saw that a skillful misuse of complementary tranaac- 
tloQs (with ulterior motives) lad to destructive communication, manipulative res- 
ponses, end game-playing between teachers and atudents. Verbal games, psrticularly, 
wars preeented aa manipulative miauaea of communication patteme and personality 
roles. Dr. Jongaward atated, "Games alwaya Involve the manipulative roles of 
Victim , Persecutor end Rescuer . Ona way for people to stop their own games Is 
to atop playing any of these roles. "^^ j 

In T.A., "Games," commonly celled gene-playing, was described as a set of 
messages (verbel end nonverbal) deeigned by e etudent to manipulate, or "hook," 
a teacher into e predicteble outcome. This end-result, called a "payoff," uauelly 
was a bad feeling, e put-down, a con-Job, or aomeehlng of that sort. Tha art of 
gane-playlng wee originally described by P.ric Berne In Garoea People Play .^^ and 
now updated for claaaroom use by Kenneth Ervst in hla book. Games Students Play .^^ 
Although hundrede of geass hsd been identified, only a few were reviewed for ap- 
plicability to clessroom discipline. Each game wea presented as using a manipu- 
lative role in what was called the Game Triangle: 



THE GAME TRIANGLE * (See footnote p 

(FIG. 9) 



17) 



PERSECUTOR ; One who ie overly 
critical; who aata unneceasarlly 
strict llmlte on other people's 
behaviors; who enforcea rulee . 
sadiBtlcallyi operetea from 
critical PARENT ego-state and 
rebelllouti CUILO ego-etate. 



VICTIM ; One who denlea eny 
re.^ponslblllty for their own 
actions; who blatiee o there for 
their coneequencas; who makes 
a sscondery geln for their mis- 
fortunes or thalr victimization; 
operates from edapclve CHILD ago- 
atata and needy CUILO ego-stste. 

RESCUER : One who In the guise of 
being helpfwl keepe others depen- 
dent; who helps others with a hook 
on it'; who helpa others because they 
need to be needed more than they are; 
operates from nurturing PARENT ego- 
acata and needy CHILD ego-state. 



PERSECUTOR 



RESCUER 




This illustration from: Stephen B. Karpman, 
"Fairy Tales and Script Drama Analysis," 
Transactional Analysis Bulletin, VII, 
No. 26 (APR. 1968), pp. 39-41. 
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The Game Triangle* Illustrated three psychological roles (or masks) which were 
utilized by the ego-personality as the mechanism for playing games. Two of the 
roles were "Topdog roles" symbolizing the perception, ''I'm better than you": 

a) The Persecutor role - operated from the Not OK Critical Parent 
or Rebellious Child ego-state; fantasized and projected "I'm OK 
because I'm right ... You're Not OK because You're wrung" which 
gave the personality (perceived) license to Judge, punish, blem- 
ish, revenge, reprisal, persecute. 

b) The Rescuer role - operated from the Not OK Nurturing Parent or 
Needy Child ego-state j fantasized and projected "I'm OK because 
I*m helpful ,:. You're Not OK because you're helpless" which gave 
the personality (perceived) license to help others when others 

^ didn't want/need help, to do for others to maintain their help- 
lessness, to help others to obtain strokes for self, to help 
others for self-aggrandizement. 

The remaining (third) role was an "underdog role" symbolizing the perception, 
"I'm lesser than you": 

c) The Victim role - operated from the Not OK Adaptive Child ego- 
state; fantasized and projected "I'm Not OK because I'm (either) 
wrong or helpless ... You're OK because You're (either) right or 
helpful" which gave the personality (perceived) license to exag- 
gerate their' suffering, interpret suffering as destiny, emphasize 
victimization, abnegate self-responsibility, shift blame to others, 
manipulate others to satisfy personal needs* 

Any student, but some more than others, could figure out several ways to us# 
these roles to manipulate teachers, principals, friends, and parents. Since 
each of those roles were symbiotically connected with one another, a student 
would use one role, say that of Victim (operating out of her needy Chi Id -ego ) 
to "hook" a certain teacher's Rescuer role (operating out of his helpful Parent- 
ego ) and play the game "Poor MeT" Since the roles of Victim and Rescuer were 
as automatically responsive as any other complementary transaction, a skillful 
game-playing student could anticipate that teacher's rescuer response to "Poor 
Me" and thus assure herself of getting out of an assignment, being late for 
class, or any other shift in responsibility. Games other than "Poor Me" would 
utilize other symbiotic "hooks" between any combination of the tjhree roles des- 
cribed in the Game Triangle. 

For ease of identification, games were categorized as follows: "Victim 
Games" were Aln' tit Awful (how bad I've got it). Poor Me (helpless and inadequate 
v'ictira says please help me), Kick Me (guilty and repentant victim says 
please punish me), Look How Hard I'm Trying (don't blame tifi), Gee, You're Wonder - 
ful Csucker-ego, if you believe that), Do Me Something (0* Great One, fix me)* 
"Persecutor Games" were Blemish (here's mud in your eye, Mr. Perfect), Now I 've 
Got You, S.Q,B. (here's your payback, sucker), If It Weren't For You (it's your 
fault I feel this way) , See What You Made Me Do (it's your fault that I did/de- 
cided chat), RAPO (seduction, provocation, rejection). Why Don't You ... Yes But 
CO' Wise One, 1*11 reject your advice each time). Corner (damned if you do, 
damned if you don't). '^Rescuer Games" were I'm Only: Trying to Help You ( you 
ungrateful victim, feel guilty), Courtroom (benevolent judge and Jury), Let^s 
You and Hira/Her fight (benevolent peacemaker) , Armchair Psychiatry (wise old 
sage^soothsayer ) 

Murit'l James and Dorothy .JoTi}>warct , BORN TO WIN, c 1971, Add ison~Wos U-v , 
Kt-adiu^S Massaclmsdl.s. p. 81. Reprinted witli permission. 
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Stopplng verbal gaoe-playlnK In the claasroom was described as the primary 
power of T.A. as a discipline technique. Ken Ernst cautioned teachers by statlngi 
*'A11 games played In the classroom need not be tumcd*off« The potentially dan- 
gerous or disruptive games, however, need to be minimized or eliminated when 
they are detrimental to educational objectives.** He continued, ''Knovlns the 
name of the game Is not Important* The Important thing Is recognizing that some- 
thing Is going on besides the obvious transaction. . Then you know there Is an 



ulterior motive and thus a game 



1147 



A specific procedure was outlined for classrootai teachers to follow when 
using X.A* as a discipline approach: 

1. i^jfttit^tfy tha pgQhlam g **What*s going on here?" "What are you doing?" 
"I see that you're " 

2. s^lf^Annivfltg g 'Vhere am I coming from?" "What's hooked In me right 
nov?" (mental Step, only) 

3*. Studgnt-Analvsls t '%niere is he/she coming from?" '*What Is he/she up to 
now?" (Mental Step, only ) 

4. S i tuation-Analvsis : "What ' s going on between us?" **What game is being 
played here?" (Mental Step, only ) 

5. STOP THE GAMES 

a) Identify the "game" by name if possible; 

b) Identify the expected "payoff" of the game; 

c) Hold back the "game-payoff" from student. 

6. Permission to changes "Hey it's OK to stop playing these games" 
"It*s OK to play it straight with me (in this class, etc.)." 

7. Plan of Action : "What are you (student) going to do about this?" 
"Do you want to talk about what you can do to change?" 

The following is a laboratory Illustration and analysis of a teacher utilizing 
these steps in T«A« as a diseipline procedure: 
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Dialogue 

Mike, I want to talk to you about your late 
paper* What gives? 

I had some problems at home and haven't had 
time for it* 

You've had personal problems at home? 



- My father's been sick you know. 



It's 



Mike, I think you're playing a game* 
called CON THE TEACHER. 

I'm not trying to con you. That's the way 
It ±s. 1 didn't have time to do It. 
Mike, that's another game. You're trying to 
make me FEEL SORRY FOR YOU. I know that game 
and I'm not going to fall for it, Mike, 
(pause) I don't know. Maybe you could give 
me some more time. 

Mike, you're playing games again. It's called 
STALL THE TEACHER. Give it up Mike. When are 
you going to have It turned in? What are you 
going to do about It? 

Well (pause), I'll try to get it in as soon as 
I can. 



Analysis 
Identify Problem 



Self -Analysis: "Hook" the 
Rescuer Parent. 
Student-Analysis : "Con" 
Teacher's Rescuer Parent. 
Game-Stopper: Name of Game 



Game-Stopper: Name of Garnet 
ID payoff, hold-back payoff. 



Game-Stopper 
Permission to Change 

Plan of Action 
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• I don't believe you, Mike. I suspect this Is 
another game of STALT,. 

You don't believe :!>.• (loudly) You teachers 
never believe anybody. 

That's another gaise Mike ... POOR ME. I'm not 
your other teachers. I care about you. 
I said I'd get it done^ 
When? 

You're not being fair. I have other things to do. 
Playing POOR ME again Mike. Give it up. 

Mike (pause), do you want to finish this course? 
Yeah. 

I will be here this afternoon until 3:45 doing 
some other things, so I could monitor your work. 
OK ... Is that all? 
Yep. See you at 3:00? 
Yeah ... I'll be here. 



Game-Stopper 

Game-Stopper 

Plan of Action 

Game-Stopper 
Permission to Change 
Plan of Action 

Plan of Action 
Plan of Action 



The following dialogue is an actual illustration of a school counselor using T.A. 
as a confrontive-counseling technique: 



Dialo gue 

C - Mark, when are you going to apply for 



S 
C 
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college? It's getting late, you know. 

- T ve been busy lately. I'll get to it. 

- How long are you going to wait? 

- Well ... you know I've been working 30 
hours a week at the gas station. 

- Mark, I think you're playing a game with 
me. It's called EXCUSES. I think you're 
making excuses about college because you 
don't want to go to college. 
(Long pause) If I tell you the truth, you 
won't tell my parents will you? 
I'm here to help you, Mark. You don't have 
to make up stories. It's OK to say what's 
on your mind. After all, it's your life, 
you know. 

I-Thew (pause) It's a relief to know you 
teel that way. 
Where can we start? 



Analvsis 



Identify Problem 



Self-Analysis: "Hook" 
the Rescuer Parent. 



Student-Analygia: "Con" 
Teacher out of Commitment 



Permission to Change 



Plan of Action 



Several teacher-reactions to the use of T.A. in actual classroom situations have 
oeen recorded. The following are samples of those reactions; 

"In working with my students in the classroom, I was constantly amazed 
At the number of hooks that were thrown out to distract me. I was 
surprised how hard students worked at arguing with me as to how help- 
less and hopeless they were. What was rewarding was to see students 
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atop their efforts to distract and turn their energy '^nd attention to 
the problem and not to avoidance of the problAmt" 

"A game that I have encountered often in the library is initiated by 
a student who approaches me and asks for help in selecting a book, to 
read or a topic for a term paper. I always used to get caught in 
this game and become very frustrated after every suggestion I gave 
was rejected. Now, I first ask the student to think of what interests 
him ... then I give them a list of suggestions to check over." 

"Using T.A. with one of my students was quite an experience. It seemed 
to me that when I stopped the game» which was a P(X}R ME game where the 
child was blieuniag people around her for her outbursts, she stopped 
and couldn't say anything. This was the first time I've seen her at 
a loss for words." 

"My use of T»A» Involved one of my own children at home. He had 
homework to do and was giving me excuses about why he couldn*t finish 
ite I came from my ADULT and called the game **The Stall.** He was 
really surprised at ny tactic, but answered that he' was procrasti- 
nating. I asked him to let me know how he would solve his problem, 
and he agreed to do It so he could watch T.V." 

"Because most children come to school In the Chlld-cgo, It's help- 
ful to know T.A. Examining my ego has been so timely as I've felt 
so much Parsnt of late, and it's tiring. It's Important to make 
sure of balance in the classroom. It's helpful to know your P-A-C 
— then you're less bookable and therefore in more control." 

"Being rather straightforward and expecting others to be the same 
way, I find it difficult to identify all the games that may be 
played by my students. However i my understanding of the principles 
involved in T.A. has helped me become more aware of games ... in 
general*" 

Additionally, a variety of teacher perceptions of major advantages and disad- 
vantages of using T.A. as a discipline technique in the classroom have been recorded. 
In summary, major disadvantages to using T.A. were generalized in two categories; 
time-consumption and complexity. A majority of teachers reported feeling limited 
by the amount. of time needed to stop verbal game-playing in the clas8roon « Recog- 
nizing that game-players and manipulators came well-prepared with a "set" of games 
to accomplish their goals, teachers found that identification and confrontation of 
an initial game often proved to be insufficient, and hence, partially effective. 
Other teachers found difficulty in the amount of complexity and confidence re- . 
quired for an effective use of T.A. Those teachers reported feeling somewhat 
overwhelmed by the anAlytlcal tasks expected of the teacher. Summaries of major 
advantages of T.A. were generalized into a single category: potency. Virtually 
all teachers were Impressed with the power of T.A. as a verbally confrontlve tool . 
It was suggested that once those mental /analytical steps were completed, a typical 
teacher was able to encounter very difficult students with an even chance of sue- 
cessful confrontation. Verbal game-stopping was viewed as a powerful step to 
terminate manipulative behaviors of several problem students. 
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REALITY THERAPY 



Reality Therapy (hereafter called R.T.) was developed by Dr. William Glasser 
as his frustrated attempt to break away from orthodox psychoanalysis and psycho- 
therapy in the raid-1960's. A biographical sketch of Glasser revealed that "As a 
psychiatric resident at U.C.L.A. , Glasser net Aaron, a smart, touRh eleven year 
old who had already run through several therapists, Glasser decided that tradi- 
tional psychiatry, 'interpreting Aaron's anal-retention and oral-aggression,' was 
only contributing to the boy's desperation. Fumbling for a better approach, Glas- 
ser sat Aaron down and told him to start behaving or else . . ."^8 Glasser 's stem 
confrontation of Aaron, coupled with his fi^p views of .objective reality sur- 
prised the child and triggered Aaron to wake up. Glasser and Aaron became Involved 
and the boy's behavior changed quickly and drastically. It was reported that with- 
in three months Aaron was discharged from therapy. This experiment, and subsequent 
explorations, disenfranchised Glasser from the psychiatric-psychoanalytic community, 
thus making him available when the California Youth Authority asked him to be head 
psychiatrist at their Ventura School for Girls. At Ventura, Glasser worked with 
Juvenile delinquents and perfected his straightforward approach called Reality 
Therapy. 

In 1962, Glasser Tp^blished Real ity Therapy ^ 9 which outlined his basic philo- 
sophy on reality, responsibility, and the roles of right and wrong behavior. In 
that text, Glasser distinguished his helping approach from other traditional 
therapies, and by 1965 was experimenting with R.T. in the Watts public schools in 
Los Angeles. This experimental work led Glasser to subsequently publish Schools 
Without railure5 0 in 1969. He believed then, as now, that schools allow irres- 
ponsibility in academic and behavioral performance. Professing that schools should 
stimulate children to solve their academic and social problems, Glasser advised 
that his "... ideas were simple, but r.he implementation was hard. "31 

As a cognitive-behavioral approach, R.T. was placed to the right of center on 
that "human relations continuum" cited earlier (see Fig. 1). Its behavioral as- 
pects involved many features of behaviorlst philosophy: cause and effect- dynamics 
in relationships; all actions had consequences; importance of change In student 
discipline; behavior change eventually led to attitude change; primacy of respon- 
sible choices in student behaviors. This last feature revealed that a cognitive 
aspect of R.T. was the importance of "responsibility" in human choices and deci- 
sion-making. 

As a behaviorlst, Glasser believed that people chose to do what they did 
(regardless if it was a conscious choice, or not), and since all actions had fairly 
automatic consequences, people also chose their consequence's. Therefore, if a 
student could learn to anticipate consequences, he could choose an appropriate 
behavior which would earn him his desired consequence. This decision-making 
process was called the "behaviorlst choice" and represented the ultimate in res- 
ponsibility. 52 It vas advanced that this version of "responsibility," commonly 
called maturity, was a learned trait and could be taught to students who lacked 
It. 

The theory of Reality Therapy was Introduced through a discus ' m of what 
Glasser labeled as the "three R's." namely, Reality, Responslbill and Rl8;ht 
and WronR. In his earlier book,^-^ Glasser asked the question. What is realism? 
In other words, what were the realities of normal, social life as we Uve it co- 
day ? 

Fashioning himself as a practical theorist, Glasaer% theory appeared to be 
simple conclusions of his many and varied observaltons of normal human behavior and 
interaction. He observed a variety of factors which comprised his description of 
"Reality." First of all was his observation that we live in a conditional so- 
ciety, the recognition and acknowledgment that individually and collectively we 
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place conditional limits upon ourselves and others In the world. Notions of 
conditional acceptance or unconditional positive rep,ard notwithstanding, Glasser 
perceived that parents, teachers, counselors, etc., usually placed clear (or 
hidden) llialts upon students and children. These limits were viewed as normal 
statements of human expectations and reactions to one ai.iother. 

Glasser saw that people had a tendency to approve of behavioral choices and 
patterns which appealed to then, or seemed right and appropriate, while disap- 
proving of thoae choices and/or patterns which were unappealing, seemed wrong or 
inappropriate. Earlier, other researchers had examined this concept of condi- 
tlonality and its effects upon school children's concept of themselves, cheir 
achievement in school, and their behavior. These Studiits revealed a positive 
correlation between school children's perceptions of their cla.ssroom teacher's 
feelings toward them and their perceptions of themselves. Drawins a strict 
cause-and-effect conclusion from their findings, researchers claimed that, 
"Children's perception of their teacher's feelings toward them was correlated 
positively and significantly with their own self-perception. T.\e child with the 
more favorable self-image was the one who more likely than not perceived his 
teacher's feelings toward him more favorably . . . The more positive the chil- 
dren's perception of their teacher's feelings, the better was their academic 
achievement and the more desirable their classroom behavior. "5'^ Although these 
and other findings led some theorists to examine the quality of teacher behavior 
as being nourishing or injurious to a child's self-concept and grciwth, Glasser 
simply recognized that relationship and attachment between teacher ard pupil was 
a statement of "Reality." 

Another observation made by Glasser was that all actions had automatic and 
' .edlctable consequences. Fitting squarely into the stimulus-response theory 
held so firmly by classical behavior.' -ts, 55 Glasser raw that one's reaction to 
another, let's say a teacher's positive response to a student's positive behavior, 
or collectively, a school or community's response to rule-breaking, theft, van- 
dalism, etc., were all natural, automatic, and fairly predictable. Glasser named 
these responses natural consequences and viewed them as another statement of 
"Reality." With this in mind, a simple theory of maturation was proposed through 
which adults could teach children how to be more mature and make responsible 
choices. Although discussed more fully under the section on responsibility, it 
may be previewed here. The following proposition was made with respect to stinu- 
lus-response theory and Glasser's observations of actions and their consequences: 

"It may be supposed that if all actions had concrete and 
natural consequences, and that those consequences vere 
fairly automatic and predictable, then we may say accu- 
rately that when a child chose a specific action he/she 
was, in turn, choosing that action's specific and unal- 
terable consequence: A + B • C 

Activity + Behavior - Consequence. 
Therefore, as long as C (consequence) was firm, consis- 
tent and dependable, then one could be taught to acknow- 
ledge and anticipate the consequence and then work back- 
ward to determine choices of B (behavior) and A (activity); 
thus affirming that positive choices of A & B, wouia yield 
a positive C, and vice versa. "56 

While sone children appeared to intuitively know and cotmnand this process, many 
did not. Therefore, Glasser's observations presented a key for instruction in 
mature decision-making for those pupils who lacked this important skill. 
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A third observation of ^'Reaitty'^jaaae "by "ClassVr "waTl:hiriir^)uF^^iTt^^ 
we were all undeniably locked together as a social system. In other words. * 
everythinfi that one did directly or Indirectly affected everything/everyone else. 
This social system's perspective, observed and espoused by Glasser, met with 
conflict on subsequent observations. Glasser understood that for different, but 

'/^r??^ different perceptions of "Reality." Even though 

he saw the undeniably existential fact that persons do ,affect other persons (eg; , 
parents to their children, sibling to sibling, students affected other students 
plus the classroom teacher) , he had to admit that parallel and equal to that fact 
was another: many Irresponsible, unaware, and impulsive persons were not in 
touch with effects that their actions he.d on others. 

Glasser argued this point in a film entitled Dealing With Discipline Problema57 

When he suggested that teachers need to get a value J udgmeTTrTrora students'lmiH 

they were involveu in inappropriate behavior. Me continued that this judgment 
may be elicited by asking the student "Is it (behavior) helping you? Is it help- 
ing your friend? Your parents? Your school? The community?" His strong sug- 
gestion here was Interpreted as acknowledgment that a child could get stuck on 
one reality level and thereby forget that her behavior affects others on more 
interpersonal and coianunal levels of Reality. In order to Illustrate this con- 
cept of Interrelating and overlapping levels of Reality, the following diagram 
was used: 



Level Vl-"I'm in a conmunlty" 
Level V -"I have parents" 
Level IV-"I»m la a school" 
Level IlI-"I'm in a claaa" 
Level II-"I have a teacher" 
Level I-"l, me, mine, only" 




THKSIS ; As a child is able 
to discern and respond to 
multiple "Levels of Reality',' 
he or ahe growB in maturity 
and is better able to make 
responsible choices for his 
or her behavior. Wliile aome 
may diacern these levels in- 
tuitively, others may be 
taught to recognize and 
respond to them through R.T. 



(FIG. 10) 



The second R, nanely "Responsibility," waa proposed as the major theme for 
chi3 approach to discipline by the affirmation "responsibility led to good dis- 
cipline." This motto clearly distinguished R.T. from two earlier approaches dis- 
cussed In this paper (I.e., T.E.T. and T.A.) which Introduced that philosophies 
of democracy and understanding, respectively, led to good discipline. The theme 
of responsibility also separated Glasser from other strict behavlorlsts In that 
It eniphaalzed an element of human choice In behaviors and activities. Likewise 
responsibility further assumed that each Individual had the capacity to make 
responsible choices In most situations provided certain conditions were met. Those 
conditions were explained by Glasser as the _two basic human needs: love and worth . 
Love waa conceptualized as caring, affection, strokes, warm regard, and compa;;^!^. 
necessary both Intrapersonally and Interper-ionally . Glasser observed thac love was 
basic in human relationships and all persons needed to give and receive love . . 
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so much so that whatever a person did, ha (In some way) sought affection or carln^t 
fr om o thsrs. Wo rthy thu aacond hum an nee d > was vie wed as a Qcc^asary perception 
by oneaeif and by significant others with respect to "Am I OK? Aip I somebody to 
you? Am X worthwhile to you?" Glasaer saw that the need to be seen as worth-* 
while was basic In human nature • • • again, so much so that whatever a person 
did, she (In some way) sought to view herself and be viewed by others as OK, 
worthy of respect, succeaaful, competent, and vorthwhlle. When those conditions 
were jMt, Glaasar affirmed that one could (and would) make responsible choices. 

In an earlier text, Glaasar outlined hla unique definitions of responsibili- 
ty and Irresponsibility by advancing that, "Responsibility, a concept basic to 
waa defined as the ability to fulfill one's needs, and to do so In a way 
that did not deprive others of the ability to fulfill their needs • • • a rea-* 
ponalble person did that which gave him a feeling of self-worth and a feeling 
that he waa worthwhile to others • • • Hhen a responsible (student) says that he 
will perform a job for ua, he will try to accomplish what was aaked, both for 
us and so that he nay gain a measure of self-worth for himself. An Irresponsible 
(student) may or may not do what he said, depending upon how he felt, the effort 
he had to make, and what waa In It for him. He gains neither our reapect nor 
his own, and In time he will suffer or cause others to suffer.^'^^ Other examples 
of Irresponsible students were those students who: a) were not able to do what 
was necessary In school to fulfill their own needs of love and worth; b) were able 
to fulfill their needs, but did so In a way that deprived others of the ability 
to fulfill their needs. 

Glasaer perceived an Intimate and reciprocal relationship between love and 
discipline . Elsewhere, he stated, "I^ove must always have an element of disci- 
pllae." In other words, he proposed that when one cared about another person 
(eg., student to teacher), then that caring promoted a desire to maintain appro- 
priate conduct; likewise, that appropriate conduct was usually perceived as a 
symbol of love and that reinforced the Caring • • • in both directions. The point 
was made by Glasaer tnat love always ccntained an element of worth, for a person 
(eg., claaaroom teacher) who loved and waa loved usually felt worthwhile and that 
feeling of worthineaa and wotthwhlleness generally promoted a greater capacity to 
give love to others. It waa this Intricate and intimate connection that-'r4asaer 
sought under the heading of "Responsibility/* 

Of primary importance to Responsibility then, was one's ability to make right 
choices of behavior and activities* This waa illustrated in the following diagram: 



Loveable « Responsible « "path of Reality'' 



Unloveable « Irreapont)ible - '^path of Reality 



(FIG. 11) 

It waa argued that a student was confronted countless tiroes each school day with 
t he choice to choose which way to go: responsibility or Irreaponaibillty^ This 
choice of paths was viewed as a signal of that child's maturity. Frankly, it has 
been observed and reported that some students had a greater capacity to figure it 
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~ ottt--mare than othe'-STSwrliacrin'CulTlve ability to sense what behaviors and ac - 
tivities would, if undertaken, be helpful to themselves while not beinp. harmful 
to others. Those students were usually rewarded for their intuition, thereby 
reinforcing those patterns. Other students demonstrated a learned capacity to 
assess the relevant consequences for different behavioral choices while adjusting 
their decision-making to obtain their desired consequences. These students, also, 
were usually rewarded for their sensible and responsible decisiont , thereby rein- 
forcing those patterns. Still other students,, though, demonstrated neither an 
innate intuitive capacity to figure it out, nor a learned ability to do the same. 
Theae students, unfortunately, were viewed as recipients of three types of conse- 
quences. First, they were generally Duniahed for their wrong choice of behavior. 
Punishment, disfavored by Glasaer, often served to reinforce the unwanted behavior 
rather than rectify it. Secondly, they were generally labeled as immature and/or 
irresponsible. The act of labeling often served as an attribution which, para- 
doxically served to reinforce the negative self-concept rather than repair it. 
Lastly, they were often left uninformed as to what to do to make better choices 
in the future* This final consequence often left the unaware child as uneducated 
as he was prior to making his initial misjudgment. It was toward these three 
consequences that R.T. made its major thrust. This third R, called "Right and 
Wrong behavior completed Glasser's theoretical matrix .for Reality Therapy. 

Three categories of "Right and Wrong" behavior were presented to classroom 
teachers: moral, legal, and conventional. ^9 xhey were presented as distinctly 
different, but overlapping, views of Right and Wrong. Moral rights and wrongs 
were presented as having an absolute quality to them. Judgments and decisions 
in this category were xindeniable and tended to last over long periods of tine. 
Most issues of morality were formulated by great historical teachers, mostly 
religious and theological, with a few exceptions in areas of philosophy and logic. 
Moral judgments were most often value-based and assumed the highest level of 
authority. 

Although it appeared questionable as to why moral judgments were relevant to 
this discussion, it was pointed out that many, if not most, school systems ex- 
pected teachers to educate pupils on moral behavior. One state's code read, "It 
shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress on the minds of their 
pupils the principles of morality , truth, justice, temperance, humanity, and 
patriotism; to teach them to avoid idleness, profanity and falsehood; to instruct 
them in the principles of free government and to train them up to the true com- 
prehension of the rights, duty, and dignity of American citizenship. "^^ 

With respect to R.T. , the question was asked. Was Glasser a moralist? While 
disavowing that role, Glasaer advocated that, "Some people -accept and others re- 
ject R.T. because they misunderstand this principle of morality. Some believe 
that the (teacher) acta as a moralist, which he does not; he never tells anyone 
that what he is doing is wrong and that he must change. The (teacher) does not 
Judge the behavior; he leads the (pupil) to evaluate his own behavior through 
his involvement and by bringing the actual behavior out into the open. "61 in 
spite of these strong convictions, however, many teachers saw an inconsistency 
between Glasser's writings, films, and actual practices. Many reported a mixed 
obligation to fulfill the state's mandate, while pretending to be a non-moralist 
as Glasser seeulngly prescribed. 

The second category presented was legal rights and wrongs. This viewpoint 
on right and wrong behaviors was presented as having tangible. Immediate and more 
concrete standards and consequences. Legal rights and wrongs were recorded in 
federal, state, and local documents and were viewed as providing the official 
level of authority. These rules, regulations, and consequences applied not only 
to citizens of the school community, but all citizens of the community in general. 
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A recent etudy completed in echool districts of one midwestern state revealed 
-that « relatively lotr-percentage <-S^O%)-&g^ all s chool viola tloiw -w^^u gf ad in -this : 
area of legal offenses. This included violations such as assault, vandalism, pos- < 
session of illegal drugs, weapons, etc. This same study reported equity in pro- 
portion of the rates of referral and suspension of White versus non-White students 
in this category of legal offenses and violations. Researchers reported that 

, . Students behav4d similarly with respect to those (legal) offenses that 
Black youngsters were being referred about their proportion in the (school s) en- 
rollment, as were White youngsters and other talnority youngsters. TKis was 
especially peculiar since these were the offenses that were most likely to be 
referred because they were the aost serious and they were also those that were 
most likely to be challenged by parents or youngsters if they were mistaken or In- 
accurate since they nay result in referral to the Juvenile court." 

The third category waa described as conventional rights and wrongs. These 
were rules, regulations, and consequences made and enforced for the convenience of 
the school connunity; therefore, these rules were applicable and enforceable in the 
school community, only. Student violations In this category of conventional rights 
and wrongs have been labeled friction offenses and make up a greater share (35 - 
50/5) of student violations. The above mentioned study reported that "... Rule 
violations represented technical rules of the school environment that were not 
enforced anywhere else. . . That was not to suggest they were not appropriate 
for the school environment, they were Just peculiar to the school environment. 
So you found things like not running in the halls, taking off your hat when you 
come into the building, and picking up your scraps and material in the cafeteria 
after you've eaten. This category was what we called friction offenses. These 
friction offenses had two characteristics. First of all they tended to take less 
than physical conflict between actors, in the school environment; and secondly, 
they were highly subjective offenses. That asans it depended on whom you asked 
(i.e., teachers or administrators) what the definitions of those offenses were. 
They were offenses like insubordination, defiance of authority, verbal abuse, 
profanity . . . They were highly subjective and they indicated conflict between 
actors In the school environment."^^ 

Earlier studies forecasted these viewj by arguing that, 'Friction offenses 
accounted for from 51Z to 36Z of suspensions in the junior high schools and from 
19% to 23JJ of suspensions at senior high schools." With respect to the issue of 
disproportionate referral and suspension of minority pupils, the findings con- 
cluded, "The greatest disproportionality (of referrals and suspension of Black 
to White students) was generally found in the friction categories and not the 
legal areas. Black and White students were referred for legal offenses at a rate 
proportionate to their respective enrollments.""* 

Considering theee conclusions, it appeared as though modem educators could 
not avoid issues of disproportionaUty, morality, legality, conventionality. In 
spite of R.T.'s advancement of neutral objectivity in these affairs, classroom 
teachers had to admit that schools ran by rules, produced their own regula- 
tions, and enforced them subjectively as well as objectively, disproportionately 
as well as proportionately. ^ ^ ,, 

R.T. approached the matter of rule-making and rule-enforcement systematically 
through what Glasser called, "Five elements of effective discipline." In this 
system, he prescribed what a school coomunity should do to create and maintain a 
safe, orderly, and helpful environment. These elements were outlined as follows: 

1. The school must be a good place . This was explained as a place 
where adults and children get their needs met, where both teachers 
and students vant to attend because it fulfills and nourishes them. 
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2 ^EveryOne:-nus^-kno»-^e^\aes^ ^^ 

necessity of publlclslnR rules at school. It may be argued that one^s 
chances of having rules obeyed are greatly enhanced by maklnp. them 
public. 

3# Everyone tnust help make and agree with the rules . This was a controver- 
sial order. Teachers questioned Its validity by arguln;; against most 
students* capacity for self-Rovemaent. They cited that consensus agree-^ 
ment among adults at school could not be guaranteed In most lnstances» 
much less the students. , 

4« Rules must be changeable . This was explained as the need to Insure that 
rules could and would be timely, relevant, and not etched In granite. 

5. Rules must be enforced consistently . This was a suitable finale to the 
five elements. The vast majority of teachers agreed with the necessity 
of fairness and consistency , In enforcement of school policy. 

Glasser was quoted as affirming that, ''You can't exist without rules . : . but 
they should be reasonable. They (rules) should be changed when conditions change 
. . . They should, when possible, be decided upon jointly by faculty and students, 
and they should be enforced. 

The technique of R.T. represented the systen for enforcing rules and regula- 
tions In schools. The technique was called the "Seven Steps of Reality Therapy," 
and was outlined for classroom teachers in the following sequence: 

1. Be Personal : an Involvement step which secured an I-»Thou relationship 
between teacher end student. While not implying a friendship rela- 
tionship, this step prevented teacher and student from constructing 

a wall between them* 

2. Deal with\Present Problem : an acknowledgment ahd acceptance step 
which could^be confrontlve to the student. This step required the 
student to fi^iqknowledge that he/she was involved* Avoidance or 
denial could da anticipated at this state. Questions would be, 
••what happened?", ••What's going on heie?^^, ••What did j^SH ^^-^ 

3. Get a Value Judgment and Discuss Consequences : the first of three 
"responsibility" steps. Several writers viewed this step differently. 
Some suggested ••Give (the student) your value iodgment," while others 
said •'Get a value judgment (from student), •• while still others sug-* 
gested /•Give and Get a value judgment. •• Any/all of these versions 
were advanced as appropriate with different teachers » with different 
students. In different settings. * Added was a brief review/discussion 
of the relevant natural consequences in the situation. Ouestlons 
would be "Is this helping you get what you want?^* "Was that the 
right thing to do?" "Is this what you should be doing?" ••Was that 
right?" 

4. Develop a Plan ; the second of three "responsibility" steps. This 
was an action step designed to Insure a change of behavior and/or 
activity* When a plan was secured from the studept, then he/she had 
a personal Investment. When this was not possible (as with many 
primary students), then the teacher had to help in planning a 
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chang«-o f b i h a v ior.- T4>&f --pitftn»-whtch-i>erc auceessf ul we re plans ~ 

*»hieh-vg» small t n tuopt, u f jhutL d oratlon' , r easonable '-ia nd achl ^vafate^ " 

d«8lKn«d to chiMiRe behavior and not to punish. Questions would be, 
"What do you want to do?" "^'That are you Rolnff to do?" "How are you 
going to chjihge that?" "How can you go about this In a different way?" 
i 

5. Get a CoBaitmcnt t the third of three "responsibility" steps. This i 
was a contractual step designed to Insure conaitaent to change from 

the student* This step was accomplishable through a signed agreement, 
a handshake, or verbal agreetaent between teacher and student to work 
together* Questions would be, "When will you start?" "When can we 
get together for a follow-up talk?" 

0 

6. Accept no Excuses : the toughness of the method. This step fulfilled 
Glasser's firm conviction that planning to change behavior was better 
than making excuses for not changing behavior* Therefore, rather than 
soliciting an excuse by asking "Why was the plan not completed?", the 
Reality Therapist considered excuses as alibis and sought to extinguish 
them* Pertinent statements and questions would be* "I don't want to 
know why you, can't do it, Z want to know what aild when you are going 

to do it* Cci^ld you make a new plan that will work the next time? 
Could you make a new commitment and attempt the plan again?" 

7* No Personal Punishasnt t the fairness of the method. This step ful- 

filled Glasser's firm* but often confusing, conviction that while . 

punishment was not necessary to change or correct behavior, natural -V'/^ v 

consequences which were automatically tied to inappropriate behaviors 

or activities were appropriate and fair. As such, those consequences 

would not be -avoided but allowed to occur provided several conditions 

were met: a) that the consequence was relevant to the behavioral 

problem; b> there was consistency in application of consequences; c) 

that consequences were known to the students; d) consequences were 

carried out unemotionally and designed to correct behavior and not 

degrade or impugn the student's character* 

The following lllustrition of R.T. technique in a laboratory setting was recorded. 
It contained teacher-student dialogue accompanied by an analysis. 

Dialogue Analysis 

T - You seen to have a problem dropping things today. &e personal 

S - It wasn't ny fault. It was an accident. 

T - This accident is a problem because it disrupts the class. Present problem • 

S - I didn't mean to do it. It Just happened. 

T - Do you feel that having these accidents do you any good? Value Judgment 

Or the other children? 
S - No: 

T - What happens when you have these accidents? Discuss 

consequences 

S - Things get broken. But I didn't do it on purpose. 

T - What else happens? Consequences 
S - I get in trouble, 

T - Do you like it when that happens? Value Judgment 

s - No: 
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How can you avoid this in the future? 

I'll try to be more careful. 

Not enough . . . How are you going to do that? 

(pause) I'll stay in my seat unless I need to sharpen my 

pencil and then I'll go around the desks instead of between 

them. 

That sounds like an excellent Idea. How about starting the 
plan now, and we'll talk again after lunch, 

OK. . : 



Develop a plan 



Develop a plan 



T 



Commitment 



Commitment 




recorded were teachers' reactions to their use of R.T. in classroom and home 



I have found this method easy to use and successful when students are 
sent to me for classroom misconduct.. For example last week a teacher 
in our building who was running out of patience with a student who had 
been allowed to disrupt the classroom throughout the year sent the 
student to the office. I first asked, "What happened?" He explained 
he threw the airplane. I asked if it was alright for him. He said 
It was fun. We then talked about the other students and the teacher. 
He explained that it was a bother to the others and made his teacher 
angry. I gave my opinion that it was not only dangerous but demon- 
strated a lack of concern for the others in the class. I asked what 
he planned on doing In order to convince his teacher that it wouldn't 
occur again. He suggested that he would talk with the teacher and 
write a note to his patents that we could send home if he throws any- 
thing in class again. 1 suggested that he write the note right away 
and show a copy of the note to his teacher. I asked him when he would 
talk to his teacher. He said right away. He and the facher were 
able to conduct the conference. Not only has he stopped throwing 
paper, but the teacher, who generally likes severe penalty for such 
offenses, was pleased. 

"I have had many classroom 'opportunities to use R.T. and have been 
quite satisfied with its results. It is a fairly quick, cut and dried 
method and since it focuses on behavior rather than directly on the 
person it works well as a non-threatening disciplinary tool. The 
only drawback, I have experienced with R.T. is that the results are 
sometimes short-lived and require a second and possibly third inter- 
view. I appreciate the fact that I can confront a behavior problem 
with a student and we can jointly consider consequences. I have found 
it works well as a motivator to change behavior and I feel it is an 
effective, easily administered disciplinary technique that helps a 
student become more responsible in meeting his/her needs." 

"I have really been having success with R.T. and my little kids. They 
want to make the right choices and often do not see the consequences 
of their wrong choice. When consequences are pointed out, they quickly 
change their mind. This is a good technique because it allows them 
to solve their own problems. R.T. works well with my irresponsible 
and impulsive children." 
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"I find thAt I hAve been uting R.T. And not knowing it for a long tine. 

I-hA^w to l d my e ntl ^e-c4aw-abettt-fehe-choices- avaHaM.e -and-^hat-they 

have the right to choose their consequences. Confronting their 'misbeha- 
vior has been effective because I was already Involved with them for a 
long tine. R.T. is particularly effective to let students experience 
the natural conatquancei of their actions." 

"After having stopped at the faoouk 'Golden Arches' for a coke, we were^- 
riding down tha freeway when son shot a spitwad at his sister in the 
car. She ..squealed loud and clear. X calmly said, 'What are you doing?' 
He responded, 'I shot a wad at her.' I said, 'Old that help your sis- 
ter?' Re said, 'No.' I said, 'Is that helpful to me?' He said, 'No.' 
I said, 'What can you do about that?' He said, 'I won't do it again, 
mom!' I said 'Thanks son — I'll appreciate that.' And the incident 
ended." 

"My personal experience with R.T. has been varied. I have a son who 
often loses or misplaces things. He would like to change, but is unable 
to form a plan more specific than, "I'll be more careful next time, mom" 
. . . which is not veally a workable plan. I hope to use this method 
to help him see that certain behaviors cause him grief, and are best 
avoided." 

"My daughter has not cone up with a situation where I feel that R.T. 
would be useful. She is adept at changing the subject and dragging up 
old buaineas. Repetition of here-and-now focus has been helpful, but 
I want to incorporate the concept of A ^ B ■ C in my discipline with 
her. It is important that she know the consequences for her behavior, 
and that I am conaittent in carrying theu out." 

Over the past decade, hundreds of teachers have echoed their approval of R.T. 
as a workable and usable technique for successful discipline. Many have varied 
their opinions as to major advantages and disadvantagea of R.Tt Generally, it 
was argued that the major disadvantage of Reality Therapy was too much time was 
required for successful and meaningful intervention with students. Additionally, 
there was no aasurance that children would be able to plan for change responsibly , 
thus limiting the effectiveness of the method with certain students. Contrastingly, 
teachers confirmed several major advantages to using R.T. One was inoortance 
of the concept and utility of responsibility , a view held as vitally important in 
successful discipline. Other advantages were use of clearcut rules and cons e- 
quences , coupled with a non«acceptance of excxises for misbehavior . Ironically, 
this last advantage of not accepting excuses was viewed both as an advantage and 
disadvantage. While some teachers heralded its toughness and firmness as fair and 
vital, others argued against this feature citing numerous cases of legitimate ex- 
cuses and misfortune. 



ASSERTIVE DISCIPLINE 

Assertive Discipline (hereafter called A.D.) was introduced as an educational 
adaptation of Assertion Training. Deeply embedded In the behavioral school of 
counseling. Assertion Training was an approach designed to help people learn how 
to express their wants, needs and feelings more effectively. Its modern adaptation, 
called A.D. , was pioneered by author-educator Lee Canter as an attempt to enable 
teachers to stand up more assertively for their rights, while not abusing the 
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_rightS-„of their-^tudenta*-- While mich was made regarditig-apec-ial rights-of stu 

dents I Canter clearly dlatlngulshed what he aaw as special rights of every class-* 
room teacher: 

1. The right to establish a classroom structure and management system which 
provides a satisfactory environment conducive to teaching and learning, 

2. The right to determine and request appropriate behavior from students 
which meet the teacher's needs as a professional person, 

3. The righfe^to ask for help from parents, school administration and com^ 
munity when the teacher needs assistance witA a problem 9tudent,67 

Protection and fulfillment of these rights guaranteed, according to Canter, ful* 
flllment of children's rights, teacher responsibilities, and educational objec- 
tives. 

Canter argued his position in the film entitled, ASSERTIVE DISCIPLINE IN THE 
CLASSROOM when he stated, ''In order to grow educationally, socially, and empt ion- 
ally, children need to know what response there will be to their behavior by the 
teacher, both positive and negative.''^^ 

Representing an absolute^behavlorist approach to classroom discipline, A.D. 
was placed to the right of R.T« near the behaviorista end on that "human relations 
continuum" cited earlier (see Fig* !)• As a behaviorist representative, A.D, 
embodied the following principles; compliance leads to good discipline; all 
behaviors, both positive and negative, have consequences; firm limits will con- 
trol behavior; consistent responses will reinforce positive behaviors, while 
modifying negative behaviors; finally, a change in student behavior will lead 
to eventual change in stiident attitude. 

In his popular book Assertiva Discipline . Canter was asked, !7hy was it that^ 
teachers had such difficulty with students? What caused their feelings of powerfl 
lessness? What caused their quick and frequent bum-outs? What happened? Can- 
ter's response to these questions was summarized in three major areas: Increased 
student difficulty, decreased teacher preparedness, myth of the good teacher. 

Canter argued that students were stronger, more defiant in some cases, re- 
bellious and resistant In others. He suggested that today's teachers were asked 
to do a Job for which, in most part, they were not trained to do. Canter dis- 
closed that, *', , , the status of the teacher as authority figure had declined 
in recent years. It was no longer fashionable to be the rigid, authoritarian, 
trad. :lonal, disciplinarian of bygone days. Instead psychology, namely the 
phl3 '.rshies of Doctors Freud, Skinner (Behavior Modification), Glasser (Schools 
With.: ^ Failure), and Gordon (Teacher Effectiveness Training) had been brought 
into che classroom. These philosophies of discipline have had a major Impact 
upon contemporary teachers. Today's teacher must contend with the Myth of the 
Good Teacher, This myth placed a burden of guilt upon teachers who encountered 
problems with their students • According to this myth, if they were really good 
they wouldn't have (discipline) problems. These guilt-ridden feelings tend to 
keep teachers from asking for the help they need with certain students, ''69 it 
was advanced that these responses and principles cited above provided a major 
impetus for the current popularity of Assertive Oidcipline with classroom teachers. 

However, there were t wo prevailing misconceptions of A,D< observed over the 
past few years which deserve discussion prior to reviewing the theory and prac- 
tice of Assertive Discipline, The first of these two misconceptions of A,D, 
was introduced under the heading "Assertive Punishment," This concern was raised 
in response to an observation that many teachers and administrators lost sight 
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of eh« quality of balanco b«ew««n poilelv* «nd negative strategies and conse- 
quences Inherent In Assertive Disc ip line* Many school administrators , as well 

aa~Glassroom teachers, used considerable energy designing the neg/atlve half of 
A.D. strategy, while leaving unattended those strategies and rewards which were 
meant to reinforce positive behaviors of students • 

Teachers were reainded of Canter's thesis of balance as being Important In 
an effective A.D* systen* this requlreaent for fairness was echoed elsewhere 
In support of Canter's position, "A school's discipline program sets standards 
for behsvlor and prescribes how Che school will respond to violations . . . Basic 
notions of fair play require consideration of those specisl needs on occasions 
when infractions of sch<^X rules occur, thus, s school's discipline program 
needs to be both Just sod huaane. Its aim is. to teach rather than to punish . "70 

Ths second misconception was advanced as "Aggressive Discipline." It wss 
explained that there was s dlffsrsncs bstween sssertlveness and aggressiveness. 
The question was asked of Canter, What do you mean by assertive ? Citing the 
dictionary definition of the verb asssrt as ... to state or affirm positively, 
assursdly, plslnly, or strongly, Csntsr enunciated his operational definition of 
an assertive tescher as "0ns who clssrly and firmly cosnunlcated her wants and 
needs to her studsnts «id was prspsrsd to rslnforce her worde with appropriate 
actions. She responded In a auuuisr which maximised her potential to get her 
needs met, but in no way violated the best Intsrssts of her students. "71 The 
key to the esssrtive- — egsresslvs distinction rested with that final condition: 
violation or non-violation of atudents' Interests. When there was a violation 
of students' rights, humanness, or bsst Interests, then one waa Involved In "ag~ 
greealve coBaunicatlon." 

Called the hoatlle response style by Canter, aggressive communication oc- 
curred when the tescher expressed herself to students in a manner which abused 
their righta, feellnga, and beat intereeta as human beings. He identified three 
typical response styles used by teschsrs in the classroom setting: hostile , non- 
assertive end ssssrtlve . Both hostlls and non-assertive styles were advanced aa 
being ineffective and potentially damaging. to the teacher-student relationship, 
as well as educational obj^ctlvea. They were dlagramned In the following manner: 
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— The non^8sertlv€ atyie-^w-^iso ^mown-asTjassive-or-wtshy-washyrin Which the 

teacher did not clearly express his wants, needs, and feelings. Nor was he pre- 
pared to back up his words with appropriate and necessary action. It was argued 
that a non-assertive reaction plagued some teachers when students were involved 
in both appropriate and inappropriate behaviors. ^«xanplea used were when students 
did what was wanted by the teacher, he ignored them and did not clearly comnuni- 
cate his pleasure and acceptance to then, thus extinguishing their positive be- 
haviors. In like manner, when students rebelled or deviated from what the teacher 
wanted, he felt powerless to deal with their misbehavior and made a few futile 
attempts to plead and coaree for change in behavior. Futility, insecurity, and 
personal weakness marked this style, regardless of the form of student conduct. 

Contrastingly, when those futile, non-assertive atlempts failed to achieve 
desired results many teachers resorted to the opposite response style , . . hos- 
u V ' earlier as an Ineffective form of aggressive communication, 
the hostile response style served to meet the teacher's needs at the expense of 
his students. When student conduct was inappropriate, defiant, or rebellious, 
the hostile teacher resorted to anger, physical abuse, blaming, and psychologi- 
cally damaging "You messages, all designed to berate and punish the child 

for misbehavior. As forestated, overt negative reactions had a paradoxical effect 

unwanted behavior; therefore, the hostile teacher inflamed the 
child a defiance or reprisal and thus reinforced repetition of the precise beha- 
vior that waa undesirable initially. 

Likewise, when students behaved appropriately, the hostile teacher remained 
compelled to communicate his anger and resentment toward his students. Instead 
of rewarding or acknowledging their conduct, he (moat likely) responded with 
sarcastic or cynical remarks which ultimately served to degrade his students' at- 
tempts at compliance and obedience. Canter viewed both of these response styles 
as ineffective and damaging. '2 — / 

The A.D. prescription for these flaws in communication was presented^^as the 
assertive teacher; He or she was described as having numerous traits, none of 
which had anything to do with physical size or sex. The assertive teacher did 
the following: 

1. She had positive/high expectations of her ability to influence 
the behavior of her studenta; 

2. She examined her wants/needs as a teacher frequently to ascertain 
and determine what she wanted and needed from her students; 

3. She clearly and positively stated to her pupils what behaviors were 
acceptable and unacceptable to her; 

4. She developed a plan to enab]^ her to respond quickly and affirma- 
tively to her students' appropriate and inappropriate behaviors. 

It was suggested that some teachers followed these guidelines intuitively, 
sporadlcaj^y, inconsistently . . . usually on good days or in crisis situations 
which demandfe^ firm, clear responses. However, A.D. asserts that a classroom 
teacher may adopt these traits permanently, and thus make them a part of her pro- 
fessional package. 

A.D. theory introduced a theoretical model which enabled classroom teachers 
to attain those qualities of the assertive teacher. Expanding on a statement made 
by Canter that ... The teacher is the boss in the classroom, "73 an organiza- 
tional chart was presented to illustrate the concept of teacher as boss: 
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"TEACHEA AS BOSS OF THE CLASSROOM" 
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(General - to - Specific) 
Teacher's Nueda^CUSS RULES 



TEXaiKR 



'*Tfaa Boat" 
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'NEEDS 



Managar 
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I Negative Strateglae | 




Quiet 

Control 

Peace 

Calm 

Order 




Work quietly 
Follow direct lona 
Raiaa haxida apeak 
Keep handp to aalf 
Keep area daaa 



1 



A)Co*ord wieh Admin t Partnta 
b)Prtt0enCftd a« "Behavioral Choica" 
2a Wejtttiva Aaaartiva Cowaunication 

a) Uaa chack ayacaa dally 

b) Uaa ''firokan Kacord** tachniqua 

c) 'Uaa conaiacancly^ unaoofcionally 
3a Folio wUp Action 

a) Pra«-plannad by Cha taachar 

b) Co*ord with Adain ^ Paranta 

c) Uae action Inacaad of worda« 

(FIG. 
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L Potfitiue Strateglaa | 

• Pre-Sec Rewarda 

a) Co->urcl wlch Scudencs + Admin + Paranca 

b) PraManCad aa **Bahavioral Choica** 
a Potiltlva Aaaertlve Communicatton 

a^Uaa Scrokaa & Check ayacaa dally 

b) UMe apactal awarda & privilagea 

c) Uaa cunnlacancly 9 appreclaclvaly 

• Ku A low-Up Action 

a) Fra-plannad by the teacher & atudenta 

b) Co-ord with Adnln + Parenta 

c) Special contact to Fur ante 



A.De theory emphaalzad the Inporcance of balance throughout the claaaroom 
management modela Canter affiraed thia propoaitlon in the atatemant^ **For a 
discipline ayaten to be effective^ thert auat be a balance between poaltive and 
negative conaequencea • Children nuat have a choice of behavioral options and 
resultant conaequenceaa**'^ Ic waa daaonatratad that when this balance waa achieved, 
students would comprehend cha logic of the syatam and eventually figure out their 
choicea and conaaquencea ao aa Co activate the poaltive atrategiea of the system 
Instead of the negativaa 

Negative atrategiea ware viewed aa an aaaertive form of llmit-aett Ing for 
control of behavior. Thia waa conaiatenC with the model of lettina atudenta know 
their teacher* a liaita and expectaciona. Step one of this acrategy was to publish 
a set of daaa or achool rulaa which accurately reflected specific needa of the 
classroom teacher a Proposed aa a aimple, but brief » Hating of apecific behaviors 
from students » these rulea ware accompanied by a hierarchy of negative consequences 
and presented to students as their behavioral choice* Aa long aa the conaaquencea 
were pre-published and automatically tied to behavior it could be argued that by 
choosing a certain behavior a atudent choae its resultant consequence. 

Negative conaaquencea ware deaigned to be uncomfortable and disagreeable to 
students » but not dehuiaanisinga Aa long as the element of behavioral choice was 
present » whether perceived or unperceived by atudenta » their righta as human 
beings were protected. Claaaroom teachers could then apply thoae consequences 
firmly » fairly » unemotionally aa a non-hoatile response designed to correct the 
student's maladaptive behaviors. Canter delineated a variety of negative con** 
sequences which were deaigned to correct or eliminate Inappropriate behaviors 
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Inapproprlacei but 
bothers no one. 



Inappropriate and 
bothers someone • 



Destructive to child, 
peersi teacheri or 
school property. 



Ignoring 
'Ixtlngulshln^ 



Removal 
Timeout 



Extended 
rime-Ouc 



Systematic 
Suspension 



Home 
Punishment 
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Each of those consequences Illustrated above were Introduced as an appro- 
priate consequence for the level of problem behaviors. Not Intended as being 
conclusive^ this list was expanded to include a variety of consequences: time- 
out in another classroom, detention after school , loss of free time, lobs of 
special privileges, principal's office, corporal punishment, in-school suspen- 
sion, at-home suspension, and finally, permanent expulsion. Teachers were ad- 
vised to examine their hierarchy of consequences to make certain that each con- 
sequence, while being disagreeable and uncomfortable for students, was comfortable 
or at least tolerable for the teacher. In this way, negative consequences for 
students were not punitive for the teacher.. 

Positive strategies were introduced as an assertive form of positive rein- 
forcement for appropriate behavior. Personal strokes, teacher acknowledgment 
and a hierarchy of rewards were viewed as behavior-nodif icatlon and reinforce- 
ment strategies, end not bargaining. Step one of this strategy was to develop^ 
with input from students, a set of reasonable and appropriate rewards which 
would serve as positive consequences within the management system. This reward 
hierarchy was designed to accompany those rules discussed earlier. When pre- 
sented with class or school rules p rewards, or positive consequences reemphaslzed 
the element <^ behavioral choice in students* determination of their actions in 
Che classroom. 

As long as that element of behavioral choice was present ^ teachers could 
apply those positive consequences fairly and consistently as an automatic reward 
CO students' correct choice of appropriate behaviors. Canter suggested that re- 
wards needed to be enjoyable and desirable to students, but not inappropriate or 
rulebreaklng within the school system. Several levels of positive consequences ^ 
were delineated;'^ CO 
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* Reprinted by permission from Canter and Associates, Inc. ^ 
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ACCEPTABLE BQUVIORS /CONSEQUENCES 
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Each of these positive consequences were presented as earned rewards and 
strokes I applicable to the level of appropriate behavior. This list was extended 
to Include a variety of positive reinforcements; personal and public acknowledge 
ment by the classroon teacher, positive notes and/or phone calls to parents i spe«- 
clal ln-*class awards , special lo-^class privileges, special total-^dass privileges » 
selected material rewards , a wide variety of group and social activities as posi- 
tive rewards, and finally, la extreme situational special follow* through at heme 
for special privileges or material conaequences. Teachers w re advltfed that 
strategic use of these consequences i balanced by atrateglc utilization of afore-* 
mentioned negative consequences, afford students an equitable choice of behaviors 
and resultant consequencee • >(|hen successfully administered this system not only 
reflected fairness, but illuecrated a logical system through which students could 
learn how to choose appropriate behaviors » 

A specific sequence waa outlined for claasroom teachers to follow when using 
A.D. as assertive confrontationa This technique of A.D., called the "Broken 
Record Technique'* by Canter, Contained the followinfi six steps: 

le Know what you want : This was a prellminairy mental step employed by 
the teacher to determine her limits and expectations for the class In 
general I or a specific student in a problem aituatlone 

2a Say what you want : This first verbal step was the initial confrontation 
of the student. It was Intended to Impart clearly, briefly i simply , 
what teachers want in given situations. Of a variety of possible de-- 
vices (lae.i hints, advicsi threats) , the "I" messages were affirmed 

as most effective. Suggested options were, "I went you to 

••stop, I don't want ••l need you to now/' "Scop^ 

I won't accept 

3. Respond to sidetracks assertively : This was a reactive step which 
encouraged the teacher to refuse/reject any and all of the student's 
sidetracking responses to the "I want'* statement. Various forms of 



* Reprinted by permission from Canter and Associates, Inc. 
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extlngulshing were recommended: ignoring, raising hand to stop ges- 
^ ture, saying "Stop" out loud, interrupting (as needed) or follow side- 
tracks with the statement, "In this situation, the rule is ," 

"Right now, your choices are ." 



^» Repeat "I want" statement ; This was the Broken Record element in the 
sequence. Repeated as many tines as necessary, the teacher was in.s- 
tructed to state assertively what ahe wanted or did not want like a 
cracked record until the student elected his choice of behavior. 
Teachers were admonished not to plead, explain reasons, warw, or 
threaten, but to speak clearly and distinctly to the point, 

5' Use congruent gestures; This step accompanied the previous step as 
its non-verbal/physical counterpart. Body signals such as eye contact, 
sitting or standing, tone of voice, rate of speech, touching or not 
touching were important elements of this step. Teachers were encouraged 
to practice demonstrating assertive body posture with assertive speech, 

6* Follow- th rough consequences ; This was the action step in the sequence 
the bottom-line so to speak. When all verbal confrontations were made 
and proved unsuccessful, teachers were advised to terminate di.-^cussion 
and apply the relevant automatic consequences . This was viewed as the 
point of no return when actions must replace words. Teachers were 
advised to use the hierarchy of consequences in this case. 

At times, a certain confusion arose with respect to insertion and utilization 
of this sequence within the total framework of A,D. Two forms of utilization of 
this Broken Record Technique were recommended. First, within the total A,D, .sys- 
tems, this technique was recommended aa part of the teacher's negative strategy. 
For those students whose behavior exceeded the prescribed check system for beha- 
vioral offenses, the Broken Record confront-ation was prescribed. Teachers could 
insert this verbal confrontation within the standardized check system to termi- 
nate unwanted behavior or correct Inappropriate conduct. Although this technique 
was capable of instituting immediate behavior change, students were not released 
from their earned consequences. 

Secondly, when a teacher was not involved with A,D, as a total management 
system, she could use the Broken Record Technique as a separate intervention tool 
to obtain desired changes in student behavior on an as-needed basis. This inter- 
vention procedure. Joined by other sequences from previously described approaches, 
completed the teacher's package of discipline devices by representing an approach 
suitable to most severe discipline problems. 

The following is an illustration of the use of A,D, in a laboratory setting. 
Teacher-student dialogue is accompanied by analysis of A,D, procedure: 



Dialogue 



Analysis 



Terry . . . you were seen off school grounds this morning. 



Know what you 
want 

Defiance- 
sidetrack 
Say wSat you 
want 

SJ-detrack 



So what! 



I want you to stay on the school grounds during school 
hours . 

I don't care. School is boring. 



BEST COPY 
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Dialogue Analysis 

T - I will not tolerate you leaving school grounds during Repeat 

school hours, want'* statement 

S - Sol Defiance - 

Sidetrack 

T - You know the school rule about leaving school during Response to 

scliool hours, sidetracks 
S - I heard about It, 

T - I will not tolerate you breaking school rules. Repeat want** 

statement 

S I don't care. Sidetrack 

T - Terry, by your action you have chosen to go to the * Follow- through 

principal' a office for Isolation, Get your books 

and go , , • now! 

S - I'm not going* Defiance - 

Sidetrack 

T - (Pause , , , stands up and looks directly at student) Repeat **I want'' 

Terry, X want you to go to the Isolation room now I Congruent ges- 

tures 

S - I'm not going • , • Uh-Uh Defiance - 

Sidetrack 

T - (Pause , , , locatee and speaks to another student) Follow- through 

John, go get Mr, D, to encort Terry to the of£lce« 
S • 0,K, , , • I'll go* 

Several teachers' reactions to the use of A,D, In actual school and classroom 
settings have been recorded* The following are samples of those reactions, 

''During my term as teacher I had a girl who wae Involved In a fight while 
encouraging two other students to fight also, I used Canter's Broken 
Rscord Technique end stated I wanted her to tell me how she was Involved 
with the fight. At flret she resisted, but then decided to tell me after 
she realized that she had broken a rule and had earned serious consequences*" 

"I find A«D, to be the most workable lii my classroom. It Is one approach 
that I use and continue to use most often when I don't have a lot of time 
to work with Individual students on a one-to--one basis. Although A,D« Is 
very structured and requires a lot of prior planning, It la less time con*^* 
sumlng to apply In our dally routine,*' 

*'When I was teechlng second-^grade, I used A,D, without knowing It, During 
Fall quarter I had a student-teacher whom the class ran wild. There was 
no way she could get their attention to teach them and ay suggestions didn't 
seem to help her. When she left In December and I got the class back, they 
were just as bad for me. I remember saying to my principal one morning 
before school, **Tifell , , , you're going to see a new regime in my class to- 
day. Those kids aren't going to move without permission.** He laughed and 
said, "Good luck«" After taking roll, I stood in front of the class and 
said "This Is the way It l.e going to be frorp now on/* and I listed about 
five rules by which they were to abide and the consequences which would 
result If they didn't. The results were dramatic! It was like night and 
day. They ware quiet, got their work done and they listened when I was 
teaching,'' 
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At the beginning of the year, there is a library orientation during 
which I explain to students the level of noise that Is acceptable In the 
library and the consequences of non-compliance. When It Is necessary. I 
will approach a student who is too loud, record his name, remind him 
about what level of talking is acceptable and inform him that he has just 
had the first step. Other steps include: removal to another table; 
sending back to study hall; not allowing use of library; sending to the 
office. In most cases, however, a reminder is enough." 

One school principal reported. "In grades five and six in our building, 
the teachers were generally hostile and the discipline in their rooms 
seemed to deteriorate aa the year went on. 1 asked that thay (teachers) 
define in apaciflc terms their ;ieeds for student performance and provide 
^ ^,.*t. °* positive and negative reinforcers that they plan to 
use. With assistance from our District Staff Development program, these 
teachers developed a plan for two weeks which focused* on student conduct 
more than academics. The teachers were enthusiastic about having per- 
mission to focus on this area. They were really receptive to Identifying 
their specific needs." 

Several teacher perceptions of major advantages and disadvantages of using 
A.D. as a management system and aa a discipline technique have been recorded. 
Major disadvantages of using A.D. were summarized into two areas: loss of rapport 
and lack of self-discipline. A majority of classroom teachers observed that the 
feeling o. cooperation and warmth between teacher and student was sacrifice d W 
application of an A.D. system. The firmness and business-like manner of the ap- 
proach chilled the atmosphere and cooled the feelings between student and teacher. 
Additionally, teachers using the intervention sequence believed that although im- 
mediate compliance and change i:. behavior was a usual result of the Broken Record 
Technique, there was l ittle evidence of self-discipline from the student . . . 
Juat compliance. Many questioned and doubled the amount of growth-learning pos- 
sible using rigid compliance measures. On the other hand, teachers perceptions 
Of major advantages of A.D. were categorized in two other areas: speed and po- 
tency. Teachers raved at the quickness and decisiveness of the A.D. technique. 
mile many approaches end up being time consuming and relatively Ineffec re if 
proper time was not taken. A.D. was successful in a matter of seconds and nl nu^,.s 
of one-to-one interaction with a student. Teachers added that the amount of p. " 
planning and coordination required in A.D. was a small price considering actual 
end results. A majority agreed that there was no doubt who was in control in a 

difficult situation when teachers employed Assertive Discipline. Authority. 

power, control were viewed as assets in the A.D. approach.. This afforded teachers 
the confidence and security needed to be a successful professional in the class- 
room. 

Although only a moderate percentage of teachers were Involved in school dis- 
tricts which had accepted and mandated A.D. for classroom use exclusively, this 
writer noted a variety of complaints which surfaced regarding this widespread 
practice. Teacher^ voiced several disadvantages to this Imposition of the A.D. 
system: personal incompatibility with the system, lack of personal investment 
with the system, and reduction of effectiveness in subsequent year use. Teachers 
reported feeling split between their personal attitudes and styles (eg., humanist 
or problem-solver) and the rigid compliance-oriented approach of A.D. Since the • 
A.D. system was adopted as a whole, individual teacher styles and preferences were 
left unregarded and thus suffered in the long run. Most of those schools selected 
class and school rules collectively, thus eliminating individual involvement and 
that personal Investment so sorely needed in rulemaking and enforcement. Because 
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of these practlcee, teachers reported a significant lack of Interest (on the part 
of teachers) and a lack of adherence (on the part of students) to the system after 
Its newness wore off. This seriously undermined the effectiveness of the A.D* 
approach In those schools. But finally a word of clarification would be In order. 
Teachers reported that these complaints la no .way were meant to Indict the A.D. .. 
system, per se. These complaints were alleged at administrators who prematurely 
accepted and mandated that system without review and adequate preparation of all , 
staff menbers who were to be involved. 



conclusion, this paper promised to examine four major intervention atnt^sr-- 
gles and discipline approaches for the classroom teacher. In route to completing 
that objective, teriM, definitions. Issues, and practices in the general area of 
discipline were discussed* In i)reparation for discussion of two final goals of 
this paper, namely recommendations for utilization of specific approaches with 
different types of students and different types of problem situations, reference 
will be made to a recent Symposium sponsored by the State of Washington's Office 
of Equity Education. 

Entitled, "Toward The Year 2000," this Symposium and subsequent statewide 
Conferences examined critical multicultural education issues and strategies related 
to that state's preparation for entry into the 21st century. The Symposium in- 
vestigated eight issue areas: 

1. Discipline: Policies and Practices; 

2. Computers and Minority Students; 

3. Multicultural and Global Education; 

4. The Street Life Alternative; 

5. Multicultural and Basic Education; 

6. The Effective Schools Program; 

7. Teacher Preparation and Readiness; 

8. Minority Students and Bilingxiallsm.^B 

The Symposium sub-committee on discipline, of which this writer was a member, 
pledged to examine implications of the issue, generate hard data to validate con- 
cern for this issue, explore and dlacuss alternative approaches to resolve the 
issue, and finally, to Inform the educational cowaunlty of current research and 
recommendatlona which may be adopted statewide by school and district staffs. 
Specifically, the aub-comnittee on discipline foiused on the following areas of 
concern: a) high expulsion and suspension rates for minority students, b) staff 
expectations and limits for student behavior, c) consequences of suspension and 
expulsion on ethnic minority students, d) approaches and strategies to address the 

discipline issue. 7^ , 
While much of the research and hard data presented in this paper was provided 
by members of the Symposium committee, this paper Itself is Intended as partial 
fulfillment of the pledge made above. Other references from the Symposium may be 
examined by reviewing eight articulation papers composed by various sub-conmittees . 
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With respect to the pledge nade at the Symposium, this paper reviewed 
comparative definitions of discipline employijd by the general public, school of- 
ficials, and classroom teachers. Without becoming a statistical summary, this paper 
presented research findings of national, state, and local importance, focusing 
specifically on the concerns of disproportionality, the misuse of suspension strate- 
gies and the possible overuse of expulsion with difficult and culturally different 

Further references in this area of concern may be found in the WASHINGTON 
STUDENT DISCIPLINE REPERENCE GUID^ which affirmed, "For teaching to happen, the 
student must be in school. A dropout cannot take advantage of the educational pro- 
gram. Likewise, a child suspended or expelled from school does not have access to 
school programs. Good discipline practices and procedures mandate that students be 
kept in school when possible so that they can learn. That means whenever, possible 
and appropriate, alternatives to suspension and expulsion must be made available 
before the school severs its relationship with the child. Effective alternatives 
to suspension and expulsion could keep more children In school. "80 

The following arc recommendations for specific interventions and discipline 
approaches for various types of behavior ptoblema. Although many, if not most, 
authors prescribe their approaches for all discipline problems, this writer will 
categorize behavioral problem into four types and make specific recommendations for 
each type. Pour general types of problems have been identified: personal-emo- 
tional problems, chronically laanipulatlve behavior. Impulsive and Irresponsible 
behavior, chronically disruptive and/ or destructive behavior. Although inconclu- 
sive, these categories reflect a vast majority of problem areas encountered by 
teachers in their classrooms, It Is recommended that classroom teachers deve- 
lop an ability to distinguish different typee of student problems. to enable them- 
selves to apply appropriate strategies and tactics in distinctly different situa- 
tions. 

In the area of emotional problems, these students are perceived as primarily 
adaptive students with minimum behavior problems . . ^ the "good child" so to 
spea'c. Teachers reported that these students are generally obedient, cooperative, 
and easy to get along with, but sometimes fall victim to periodic personal and 
emotional difficulties. When these so-called "emotional flare-ups" occur. Teacher 
Effectiveness, Training (T.E.T.) techniques are recommended for use by classroom 
teachers. T.E.T. has a built-in capacity to encounter emotional difficulties 
I stter than mc^st techniques observed. Strategic use of reflective "You" messages, 
critical and caring "I" messages, and Joint problem-solving afford this basically 
"good child" the open atmosphere necessary for self-solution of problems and even- 
tual self-discipline. 

Chronically manipulative students, "game-players" if you will, create a com- 
pletely different problem for the teacher and require a distinctly different inter- 
vention strategy. Teachers reported that these students indulge in mental deception, 
dishonesty, and manipulation as their modes of defiance. Seldom, if ever, are they 
actually caught in misbehavior, rulebreaking, or deviance, but they are nearly al- 
ways implicated or tangentially associated with violations. Manipulative and game- 
playing students were observed as "always one step ahead of everyone" in that there 
is always an excuse, an alibi, a lie, or deception, something to get them off the 
hook. When these manipulations occur, called "psychological games," Transactional 
Analysis (T.A.) techniques are reconnended for use by classroom teachers. T.A. has 
the psychological base to out-think the manipulators and beat them at their own 
game. Strategic use of communication hooks suggested above, coupled with avoidance 
of gamey hooks are designed to protect the teacher from the student's manipulations 
and gaming tactics. Built into T.A. is a verbal game-stopping device which is de- 
signed to be potent and decisive in a problem situation where the trust level be- 
tween teacher and student is low and deceptive. Finally, when the student's games 
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have be«n terminated i T.A. contains two problen^solvlnR steps designed to present 
the student with honest* straightforward alternatives for a change. 

Oftentimes I victims of those above mentioned manipulators and gane«-p laying 
students represent the third type of problem • • • impulse driven and Irrespon- 
sible students* These students were described as your basic type of non-thinking 
student. Perceived as the follower * this Is that lmmat,ure and irresponsible young 
person who acts without thinking about consequences, consideration for others, 
tules or regulations, just action in motion*. For this type of uncaring, thought- 
less, unconcerned, misdirected behavior. Reality Therapy (R«TO Is recommended, 

R«T« has its entire philosophical base and methodology built on development of 
responsibility. Built into Its sequence are three responsibility steps which 
are designed to examine and repair the core of a student's Irresponsibility, Stu- 
dents with behavioral problems In this area are observed as having single-minded 
perception • • • I, me, and mine. R«T« is designed to tackle that perception and 
trigger its expansion to include a variety of significant others: parents, 
teachers, peers, family, school. In the student's decision-making • 

Finally, one segment of many forms of severe discipline problems is cate- 
gorised under the heading: chronically disruptive • Although Inconclusive and 
desirous of expansion, this fourth type of behavioral problem represents the 
severe category on the discipline scale. Teachers reported that behaviors in 
this classification rsnged from in-clasa disruption, fighting, playground or. 
hall disruption, fl^rant verbal abuse, repetitive defiance and rulebreaklng, 
and some forms of vandalism and destruction. For this type of behavioral prob- 
lem, immediate control of the problem situation and cessation of problem behavior 
is required. It Is recommended that this level of control is activated through 
use of Assertive Discipline (k.D.). k.D. provides the classroom teacher with 
two elements of discipline: a) a management system designed to control behavior 
and' set definite limits on student misconduct, and b) an intervention technique 
designed to bypass any/all diversions and distractions while moving swiftly to 
control behavior. As a part of A.D., the "Broken Record Technique" provideis a 
no-nonsense approach to behavior change and termination of deviant Itehavlors. 

The following are recommendations for specific interventions and discipline 
approaches for various types of "culturally different" students. Before any 
recommendations are made, howeyer, teachers are advised against the assumption 
that culturally different etudents are difficult. This paper suggested in its 
introduction that teachers are most vulnerable to a disproportionate rate of re- 
ferrals to administration, temporary suspension and permanent expulsion with 
ethnic minority stiidents than with any other category of student. This paper 
makes two major arguments in the area of unequal discipline: a) schools that 
hold low enrollments of minorities have higher rates of disproportionate suspen- 
sions and expulsions; b ) acroas the state and nation, the student most likely 
to be suspended from school is the Black male student. 

With these cautions in mind, specific recommendj^tlons of discipline approaches 
have been made for culturally different students. As it has been described else- 
where,^^ there are behaviorally different types of minority students within each 
ethnic minority group. Two of those behavioral types are of interest presently: 
a ) ethnic-pride, b) marginal-man types. Of these two, the ethnic-pride orien- 
tation offers greatest concern regarding* discipline strategies. Ethnic minority 
students of ethnic-pride orientation were described as being culturally distinc- 
tive, that is, they relate to school officials as members of their cultural group 
as much (if not more) as they do as individual persons. Therefore, their beha- 
viors in-and-out of class are distinctly Black, Asian, Chicano, or Indian, For 
example, one Junior High stxsdent in Tacoma, when questioned about minority kids 
at school, responded, "Do you mean the ones who are Black-Black, or the ones who 
are White-Black?" Culturally distinctive students with ethnic pride would be 
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deacribed as Bfack-Black" In that student's vernacular. 

Biftcause these youngsters occupy a different social-psychological structure 
than others (i^ei, White-Black, or Marginal), their orientation rules out cer- 
tain intervention approaches in favor of others. Beins collective much more than 
individual, their orientation reflects that culture's relationship to school au- 
thprity rather than his/her individual relationship. Therefore, the culture- 
to-culture interpersonal relationship brings with it all of the characteristics 
of the collective historical and political relationship. Two of these character- 
— istics ^^mtt teiicher-student discipline: lack of trust , lick of rapport . Mino- 
rity students have been observed complaining that, ». . . teachers always want to 
mesa with your mind.' Thest comments and similar perceptions seem to rule out 
psycho-dynamic approaches such as T.A. or psychoanalysis. Similarly, other mino- 
rity students were observed complaining that, ". . . teachers always want you to 
be friendly, to show your feelings" which rules out emotlonrbased approaches like 
T.E.T. and Rogerian counseling, ! • 

Therefore, minority teachers and counselors recommend Reality Therapy as a 
discipline and counseling approach for minority students with moderate behavior 
problems, and Assertive Discipline for those ethnic minority students with severe 
behavior problems. 84 When R.T. is utilized however, the value- judgment step 
needs to be accomplished baaed cfe situational conaequenoes only , and not moral 
or culturally based values. The latter Is still in dlspute'tetween cultures, 
and would (most likely) be rejected by a culturally different student. When A.D. 
is utilized fcr severe behavior problems, teachers are reminded of the possible 
misuse and overuse of suspension and expulsion consequences. Whenever possible 
and appropriate, personal encounter, interpersonal confrontation and/or problem- 
solving is recommended in lieu of innediate dismlasal from class or school. Al- 
though an ethnic minority student may be considerably different and culturally 
distant from the teacher, he or she deserves a chance at personal encounter while 
in school with the hope that behavior change is possible. 

Other ethnic minority students are not as culturally distinctive and distant 
as those of an ethnic-pride orientation. Described elsewhere as the "marginal man 
or woman, these students relate more to the White, Middle-class culture than to 
a specific ethnic minority group. Called in the student vernacular "White- Black," 
these youngsters have been observed as blending in with the majority student popu- 
lation rather than establishing a distinctively different cultural orientation. 
Ironically, this blending in trait affords them a sense of individualism in their 
relations with school authority. Therefore, teacher to student encounters are 
purely interpersonal with little (if any) cultural or historical overlay. With 
this type of culturally different student, teachers are free to employ the whole 
range of discipline approaches rather than excluding one or another because af 
incercultural ramifications. 

It is the belief of this writer that intercultural dynamics, history, habits, 
and perceptions do play a role in the effectiveness of discipline strategies. It 
is believed that although teachers, administrators and counselors in theory apply 
democratic standards of professionalism in disciplinary situations, research on 
disproportionate discipline reveals in fact that adults bring their biases, fears, 
and repulsions into corrective situations, thus limiting objectivity and fairness 
in classroom and school discipline. 

The following are recommendations for specific discipline procedures when 
discipline of handicapped students is required. These recommendations may be in- 
troduced by a discussion of applicable laws which address the special attention 
given to discipline needs of special education students. The Federal Law is 
PL9A-142, the Education f or All - Handicapped Act , "which provides handicapped 
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atudasntfl with an equal opportunity to public tducatlon. It aets out due process 
guarantees vhlch provide equal protection tc handicapped children.*' Its counter- 
part at the state level a£flrms due process requirements for all students In 
general, and handicapped students In particular. The Washington State I^aw Is 
WAC 180-40 which provides that» 

*^Io student shall be suspended unless other forms of corrective 
action or punishment reasonably calculated to modify his or her 
conduct have failed or unless there Is good reason to believe ' 
that other forms of corrective action or punishment would fall 
If employedt**85 

State guidelines require that discipline of the special education student be con- 
ducted within strict limitations of due process of law» as well as within prescribed 
recommendations and dlaelpllnary procedures. 

With these guidelines In mlnd^ the following procedures are recommended re* 
gardlng discipline or corrective action for handicapped students: 

1. Before corrective action Is taken against a handicapped student » con- 
sideration must be given to the relationship between the misconduct 
and the handicapping condition. 

If the behavior Is not related to the handicap, then the behavior Is 
subject to school rules and regulations.^ 

3. If the behavior Is, related to the handicap, then applicable federal and 
state laws must be used. 

4. Written notice of proposed disciplinary action must be sent to the 
child's parents and coordinated with a multi-disciplinary team in- 
cluding parents, teacher » psychologist » counselor, principal, and 
special education administrator. 

5. When long-term suspension^ expulsion^ or other significant corrective 
action Is undertaken^ federal and state laws must be considered to 
safeguard the handicapped student's rights to fair and appropriate 
public education. 

6. Record of the above actions, as well as all disciplinary proceedings 
must be documented In the student's discipline file. 

However, within these procedural guidelines the classroom teacher Is afforded the 
opportunity to experiment with a variety of approaches and devices which may 
correct maladaptive behavior or misconduct: from a handicapped student # A hier- 
archy of these devices have been Identified. They are recommended for utiliza- 
tion with any of the above structured approaches outlined In the body of this 
paper. Some of these devices are: parent contacts, loss of school or class pri- 
vileges, behavioral monitoring via a point or check system, behavioral contracts, 
In-school/short-term suspension, long-term suspension, and finally, expulsion. 
It Is recommended that whenever long-term suspension or exp ilslon Is anticipated^, 
a change of placement for the handicapped student b^ considered In Ilea of that 
severe consequence. 

It Is hoped that the discipline approaches presented above provide teachers 
with a framework for classroom discipline and management of student behavior. 
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Each of the four approaches were outlined across a continuum to illustrate their 
diversity, as well as the f lexibility^^and sophistication required to be an effec- 
tive communicator and disciplinarian in today's classrooms. It is hoped that, 
although one or another technique may be favored, each of them (and others) will 
be kept in mind for possible utiliattion in a given problem situation. Because 
those approaches were not intended as absolutes, specific recommendations were 
made for their ptactical application and utilization in specified problem situa- 
tions, with specific and unique student populations, and in conditions of special 
education. At a time when public education is under severe review and criticism, 
when teachers are feeling misunderstood and unappreciated, it is hoped that this 
review provides an aid to the classroom teacher by reducing time and energy re- 
quired for discipline and manipulation of student behavior, thus allowing more 
time and energy for our primary task: education of children. 



C. 1983, All rights reserved. Permission given by author unon reauest 
Counseror L3ucat!on Program. University of Suget'IoJnd ; f aSSS/w^shi^gton. 
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